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APPENDIX  I.— THIRTY-NINTH  'ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ONTARIO 
INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  .EDUCATION  OP  .THE  BLIND,  BRANT- 
FORD, BEING  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  3IST  OCTOBER,  1910. 

Hon".  R.  a.  1’y>s^e,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir— I have  the  honour  to  transmit  herewith  the  Thirty-ninth  Annual 
Rei;^rt  upon  the  Institution  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Brantford,  for  the  year  ended  31st  October,  1910. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

II.  P.  O-VRDINER, 

Principal. 

Brantford,  Xovember,  1910. 


THE  IXSTITUTTOX  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

In  presenting  the  thirty-ninth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  I have  to  report  an  increase  of  three  (from  116  to  119)  in  the  average 
attendance  for  the  session  which  ended  in  June,  1910,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding session;  also  an  increase  in  the  total  registration  from  121  to  130.  The 
present  report  is  made  to  cover  a period  of  thirteen  months,  the  end  of  the  official 
year  of  the  Institution  being  changed  from  September  3'Oth  to  October  31st,  to 
correspond  with  the  official  year  of  the  public  accounts  of  the  Province.  The 
registration  of  pupils  during  the  thirteen  months  wa.s  144.  Much  excellent  work 
was  accomplished  by  the  teaching  staff  during  the  session  of  1909-10,  the  first  aim 
being  to  give  each  pupil  a common  English  education,  which  would  enable  him  to 
occupy  the  leisure  hours  of  his  subsequent  life  in  reading,  and  also  fit  him  to  pro- 
tect himself  in  business.  The  illness  of  some  of  the  teachers  reduced  the  results 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  achieved,  and  we  have  always  to  contend  against 
the  desire  of  pupils  (and  of  their  parents  in  some  cases)  to  devote  a large  share 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  musical  and  industrial  work  before  they  are  well 
grounded  in  Reading,  Writing  and  .Vrithmctic.  The  average  health  of  pupils  was 
good.  The  only  change  in  the  teaching  stall  since  the  la.st  report  was  the  engage- 
ment of  Jliss  C.  Kavanagh  to  take  the  jdace  of  itliss  M.  E.  Walsh,  who  resigned 
after  twenty-seven  j'ears  of  service.  Inspector  ICilmer  succeeded  Mr.  Passmoic  as 
Examiner  in  the  literary  department,  and  Dr.  Ham  took  Mr.  Fairclough  s place  as 
Musical  Examiner.  Their  first  reports  are  appended.  During  the  surnmer 
tion  the  pipe  organ  in  the  Music  Hall  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Walter  Wainwnght 
under  specifications  furnished  by  Jfr.  Andrews.  An  extra  class  in  ew  or 
point  musical  notation  was  taught  on  Saturdays  by  Miss  Moore  during  a par  o 
the  session,  but  the  pupils  are  encouraged  to  study  out  the  musical  signs  or  lem 
selves  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  help  of  the  varnished  cards  prcpaie  as  j , 
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the  idea  beiii"  that  tliey  will  retain  hotter  what  they  liave  worked  to  acquire  than 
what  has  been  drilled  into  their  heads  hy  a teacher.  As  we  never  have  vacancies 
for  all  the  applicants  for  instruction  in  music,  it  is  a recommendation  for  an  ap- 
plicant to  be  able  to  show  that  he  knows  the  point  signs.  I was  much  impressed 
with  the  statement  of  Mr.  McNiel,  of  tlie  Georgia  School  for  the  Blind,  quoted 
in  last  year’s  report,  that  a blind  person,  desiring  to  teach  music,  must  acquire 
a correct  knowledge  of  the  staff,  the  shape  of  notes,  the  marks  of  expression  and 
other  musical  characters  used  by  the  seeing  j must  not  tlinilc  his  music  in  the  point 
system  characters,  but  must  think  always  of  the  notes  as  represented  on  the  staff.” 
When  in  the  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville  last  summer,  I examined 
one  of  the  publications  recommended  by  Mr.  McNiel,  “Musical  Signs  for  the 
Seeing,”  and  ordered  a number  of  copies.  The  diagrams  are  excellent  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  the  explanations  are  in  line  letter,  which  is  not  used  nor  taught  in  our 
school.  This  obstacle  was  overcome  by  printing  the  explanations  in  New  York 
point  and  binding  the  additional  sheets  into  the  books  bought  at  Tvouisville,  and 
the  pupils  have  already  made  excellent  use  of  this  new  help,  which  is  more  acces- 
sible to  most  of  them  than  the  maple  planks  described  in  a previous  report.  The 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Ham  that  instruction  should  be  given  on  the  violin  has 
secured  the  approval  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  a 
teacher  has  not  yet  been  engaged  for  that  purpose.  An  important  and  most  grati- 
fying incident  in  the  musical  history  of  the  Institution  is  thus  set  forth  in  the 
“Music  and  Drama”  column  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  June  22nd,  1910: 

‘Afr.  Charles  Duff,  of  the  Brantford  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  has  successfully  passed  the  examination  of  the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists 
and  gained  the  associate  diploma.  Mr.  Duff,  although  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
and  blind,  is  an  excellent  musician  and  a fine  executant.  The  examiners  were  Dr. 
Albert  Ham,  F.B.C.O.,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Sanders,  iilus.  Bac.,  Ottawa.” 

One  of  the  topics  very  fully  discussed  at  the  Arkansas  Convention  of  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  uas  whether  blind  children  should  be  taught  music  when  they 
showed  no  special  talent  in  that  direction,  and  when  there  was  no  probability  of 
tbeir  qualifying  as  teachers  of  music.  IVhile  some  regarded  it  as  “ educational 
waste”  to  give  music  lessons  to  a child  wdio  would  never  rise  above  mediocrity  as 
a musician  others  combatted  the  idea  that  the  bulk  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  effort 
should  be  devoted  to  a few  “musical  wonders”  to  the  neglect  of  the  dull  maionty 
because,  as  one  old  and  experienced  teacher  said,  “ Wiile  music  will  never  be  of 
any  financial  benefit  to  a majority  of  the  blind,  it  will  have  a broadening  and  cul- 
ura  influence  upon  all  who  faithfully  try  to  acquire  it;  then,  too,  it  will  often 
’r""i  pleasantly  hours  that  would  otherwise  be  lonely.” 

“ a in  TVop''  that  pupils  should  not,  wdiile  in  school,  dwell 

as  in  a fool  s paiadise  to  be  suddenly  and  painfully  awakened  by  experience  of 
the  difference  between  the  real  worid  and  the  world  they  had  imagfned,  I have  I 

piano 


many  a friendly  talk  impressed  upon  individuals  that  the  abilitTtrpl'ay  the 
moderately  well  does  not  guarantee  success  as  a Tmic.V  + i ^ P''*}'  tne  ^ 

ing  financial  ease;  that  there  are  competition  to  bf  ""  accompany- 


be  overcome,  and  that  while  “there  is  always  roL  arGo  r 
crowding  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  ladder  But  oTtl,  ^ ^ T 

quite  approve  of  having  a lartre  percentaa-e  of  our  lo  f "''^sic  teacher,  I 

The  blind  are  shut  out  from  many  of  the  ente^Ia 
enjoy,  and  music  must  be  T .^eTt  so  act '''J’ 
a means  of  contributing  to  ^ 
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blind  may  never  own  a piano,  but  there  are  indications  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments that  an  era  of  cheapness  is  at  liand.  Just  a,s  square  pianos  could  be  “ bouo-ht 
for  a song’  after  upright  pianos  were  introduced,  the  new  fashion  of  “player 
pianos  ” will  throw  many  uprights  on  the  market  at  the  purchaser’s  own  price  and 
enable  people  of  very  moderate  means  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a piano  in  the  house. 
If  the  ability  to  play  is  a comfort  and  a pleasure,  much  more  desirable,  as  well  as 
easier  of  attainment,  is  the  ability  to  read,  and  this  does  not  require  a lonc^ 
apprenticeship  in  youth,  but  is  quite  within  the  reach  of  men  and  women  who  lose 
their  sight  after  reaching  mature  years.  How  often,  after  having  supplied  blind 
adults  with  alphabet  cards  and  keys  and  primers,  have  I been  informed  that  the 
person  co-uld  not  manage  to  read  with  the  fingers,  the  fact  being  that  patience  and 
perseverance,  and  probably  intelligent  instruction,  were  lacking.  To  obviate,  or 
at  least  to  minimize,  the  difficulty,  I have  prepared  two  sets  of  cards,  designed 
particularly  for  adults,  but  useful  for  children  in  the  Kindergarten  and  for  inex- 
perienced teachers  as  well,  which  I hope  and  expect  will  provide  a “ royal  road  to 
reading.”  Just  as  children  with  sight  learn  the  easy  letters  like  0 and  I and  T 
and  S.  first,  and  then  proceed  to  those  whose  shapes  are  more  complicated,  my 
New  York  point  cards  begin  with  letters  easy  to  recognize  by  touch,  such  as  e,  a,  f 
— one,  two  or  three  dots  in  the  upper  row — and  t,  n,  u — one,  two  or  three  dots  in 
the  lower  row.  After  practice  with  words  composed  of  these  letters,  those  more 
complicated  are  introduced,  step  by  step,  with  practice  words  between,  until  all 
the  small  and  capital  letters,  contractions,  numerals,  etc.,  have  been  represented. 
For  the  teacher  I have  made  a set  of  cards  in  ink  type,  corresponding  to  the 
raised-letter  cards,  with  each  letter,  or  character,  or  word,  printed  in  ordinary 
Roman  type  contiguous  to  the  black-letter  point  imitation.  Using  these,  any 
person  who  can  read  can  instruct  a blind  person  without  any  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  with  no  trouble  from  the  blind  person’s  finger  getting  between 
the  raised  print  and  the  teacher’s  eye.  These  cards  will  be  supplied  free  to  anyone 
requiring  them,  and  any  blind  person  who  learns  to  read  will  bo  supplied  with 
books.  Our  circulating  library,  which  is  open,  free  of  cost  or  of  postage,  to  all 
the  blind  in  Ontario,  is  well  supplied  with  books  in  three  styles  of  type,  the  Moon, 
the  line  letter,  and  the  New  York  point,  and  all  the  books  in  the  last-named  type, 
published  at  the  American  Printing  House  in  Louisville  and  suitable  for  use  in 
Canada,  are  promptly  purchased  and  added  to  stock.  Our  own  little  point  print- 
ing office  is  kept  busy  on  school  books  and  appliances,  and  does  nothing  to  supply 
books  for  the  circulating  library.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The  cost  of 
setting  the  type,  or  of  punching  the  brass  plates,  for  a book  would  buy  many  more 
copies  of  that  book  than  would  be  required  for  a circulating  library,  which  usually 
needs  only  one  copy,  and  rarely  as  many  as  four,  of  any  book.  Books  in  any  tactile 
print  are  bulky  and  expensive,  so  that  few  of  the  blind  can  afford  to  buy  them, 
hence  the  necessity  for  a free  circulating  library  .such  as  the  Government  provides 
in  this  Institution  for  ex-pupils  and  other  blind  adults.  The  catalogue  of  books 
was  printed  in  last  year’s  report  and  copies  of  it  can  be  had  on  application. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Technical  Education  visited  the 
Institution  on  October  10th,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I gave  evidence 
before  the  Commission  on  the  work  done  in  the  Institution,  the  chairman,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Robertson,  said  “ he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  Iris  colleagues  when  he  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  the  excellent  organization  found  at  the  O.I.B.  at  the  visit  in 
the  morning,  and  they  were  of  the  ojiinion  that  blindue.ss  was  souiouhat  aloiici^ 
for.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  the  Pro\*incc  of  Ontario  to  hi*  so  so  ui  ous  oi 
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those  iilllicted  and  the  money  wass  well  spent,  and  an  increased  expenditure  on  those 
that  can  see  would  not  he  begrudged.” 

I note  with  pleasure  the  movements  in  ilontreal,  Ottawa  and  Toronto  on  be- 
half of  tlie  adult  blind,  whoso  claim  upon  public  sympathy  would  be  freely  ad- 
mitted if  their  circumstances  ami  requirements  were  better  understood.  In  my 
opinion  a workshop  for  blind  adults,  located  in  Toronto,  modelled  on  the  shop  in 
Milwaukee,  would  be  very  useful.  It  would  not  be  self-sustaining. 

While  the  pupils  were  away  at  their  homes  during  the  summer  vacation  of 
1910.  there  was  an  outbreak  of  smallpo.x  in  Brantford.  It  was  mild  in  character 
and  no  deaths  ensued,  but  there  were  so  many  cases  that  the  local  health  authori- 
ties thought  it  best  to  order  a general  vaccination  of  the  inhabitants.  I sent  a 
circular  letter  to  the  parents  or  guardians  of  all  present  and  prospective  pupils, 
recommending  that  the  vaccination  should  be  done  at  home,  in  order  that  the 
sickness  and  soreness  should  be  gone  before  the  time  should  come  to  return  to 
school,  This  was  generally  complied  with,  though  in  a few  instances  pupils  did 
not  get  back  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  ses.=ion,  and  some  have  not  yet 
returned.  While  communicating  with  the  parents  on  this  subject,  I took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  refer  to  some  other  matters  on  which  I desired  their 
co-operation.  I requested  them  to  send  all  money  intended  for  the  children’s  use 
to  me  and  not  to  the  children,  so  that  it  could  neither  be  stolen  nor  wasted.  I 
told  them  not  to  send  parcels  of  victuals  to  their  children  to  be  consumed  in  their 
dormitories,  because  the  children  would  be  much  healthier  eating  their  three 
square  meals  per  day  in  the  dining-rooms  than  lunching  on  stale  cake  and  other 
indigestibles.  To  this  I may  add  that  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  pupils  to  have 
them  go  home  everv  few  weeks,  and  frequent  or  long  visits  from  the  parents  also 
retard  their  progress.  Some  parents  even  resent  the  idea  that  their  children 
should  be  happy  and  contented  in  the  school,  though  separated  from  the  parents, 
who  are  unhappy  on  account  of  the  absence  of  their  children.  They  have  not 
learned,  or  become  reconciled  to,  the  law  of  human  nature  that  parents  love  their 
children  more  than  the  children  love  their  parents,  and  yet  there  is  a wise  reason 
for  that  law.  But  parental  love  is  unfortunately  sometimes  mixed  with  selfishness, 
as  in  cases  where  children  who  ought  to  ho  at  school  arc  kept  at  home  and  deprived 
of  an  education  because  the  loving  (and  selfish)  parents  cannot  stand  the  strain 
of  parting  from  them.  The  parent  who  will  not  forego  his  own  pleasure  in  the 
child's  company  for  the  child’s  good  will  be  fortunate  if  the  child  does  not  later 
reproach  him  for  neglect  of  dutv’.  It  is  a misfortune  to  have  a blind  child,  but  a 
crime  to  let  that  blind  child  grow  up  in  ignorance.  That  many  parents  and  chil- 
dren value  the  work  that  is  done  for  the  blind  is  shown  by  the  following  letters  of 


Apprkciation. 

From  an  ex-pupil  now  living  in  British  Columbia:  “Dear  lilr.  Gardinei 
Plea=c  accept  mv  thanks  for  the  annual  report.  I think  it  is  a splendid  idea  to 
send  them  1o  all’ the  old  pupils  and.  like  that  lady  who  writes  in  the  Dst  report.  I 
think  it  would  be  a splendid  thing  if  every  household  could  bo  supplied  with  a 
copy.  It  is  surprising  how  little  people  of  the  West  know  of  the  work  done  m the 
O.  I.  B.  I feel  very  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  spending  five  years  in  the  school. 
The  little  I learned'  in  cooking  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  since  I came  \\es  , an 
I think  as  many  of  the  girls' as  can  should  take  it  up.  We  never 
may  he  called  on  to  cook  a meal,  and  it  is  well  to  have  ^ ^ ® rnn^ider 

is  4rv  little  in  the  line  of  hoii.sework  that  I cannot  do,  and  T also  earn  consider 
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able 


pocket  money  with  my  fancy  work.  I think 

_ . T_  -c  >-»TrtI.'n  liovc/ill-’  inrlpnPTlfli 


inuiiej  vvtiii  liij  ACIUV.J  ..v/.xw.  ...  

girl  can  do  if  she  tries  to  make  lierself  independent. 

From  the  mother  of  a pupil:  “We  liave  been  very  much  pleased  with  the 

3cess has  made  while  at  your  scliool.  His  reports  were  very  satisfactory; 

dng  to  your  splendid  guidance  and  instructions,  together  with  those  under 

[].  always  enjoyed  the  school  and  will  miss  it  very  much,  although  I 

' ...  /■  1 ; ir-.  joins  me  in  wishing 


there  are  lots  of  things  a blind 


shall 


success 
ow 


you.  tuwajo  - 

endeavor  to  continue  some  of  his  subjects.  Mr 


1 endeavor  to  continue  sumu  ui  luo  r'uujcei.o.  nii.  juiuo  mv;  m 

you  and  your  school  every  success,  and  thanking  you  and  the  teachers  for  their 
kindness  to  

From  a mother:  “I  have  read  ’s  report  carefully  and  note  the 

progress  he  has  made  during  the  last  term.  I might  say  that  I am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  education  he  is  receiving  at  the  Brantford  Institution,  and  feel  that 
you  and  the  teachers  are  doing  their  utmost  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  the  blind 
children.” 

A father:  “I  have  much  pleasure  in  thanking  you  for  my  son  ’s  re- 

port. I am  most  pleased  with  the  progress  he  is  making  under  your  care,  and  I 
do  assure  you.  Sir,  that  both  his  mother  and  myself  sincerely  appreciate  the  care 
and  attention  he  is  receiving  both  from  his  teachers  and  yourself,  and  wm  are  very 

grateful,  as  I am  .uire wall  be  himself  when  he  grows  up  into  years  and  is 

able  to  understand  all  that  has  been  done  for  him.” 

A father:  “Yours  with  report  of  our  boy’s  standing  received.  Consider- 
ing the  short  time  he  has  been  with  you,  we  feel  that  the  report  is  very  good,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Hoping  you  may  be  spared  many  years  to  con- 
tinue the  good  work  you  are  doing,  I remain,”  etc. 

A mother:  “I  am  really  glad  that  I sent  my  little  bov  to  the  Brantford 
^hool.  I dreaded  to  send  him  so  far  from  home,  but  I know  H has  been  for  the 
best. 

An  ex-pupil:  “Thank  you  for  the  two  Expositors,  which  were  edifyino-  as 
R kindness.  You  always  speak  with  such  cheer,  I am  sure  the  citi- 

StTr  Ynnr  1°"'  fl^od  works  On  behalf  of  the  pupils  and 

staff.  \our  landness  will  be  always  appreciated.  I often  tell  mother  your  sym- 

/".“f  ■."'"f”''  "r,"”'  ■ ’’"‘■O"  O'  power 

L V « 1 , 7 : 7r'  Ireeven-™*  p.li„c» 

s you  deal  with  all.  I have  taken  prizes  for  bead-work  at  different  fairs  fall 

.year  from’  it  and  intendtZg  °t  172  “banl!  ^ 

school.””  progress  is  making  at 

credit  to  both  pupil  and^teachers.”''  e.xcellent  one;  it  is  a 

A mother:  “ take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  Mr  Gardiner  and 

'■  very,  very  kind  treatment  •’  iTarcliner,  and 


your  staff  for  your  very,  very  kind  'treatmSt  of  our 
sounding  the  praises  of  the  0.  I.  B.” 


little  girl.  We  never  tire 


hig  this  term;  I am  sur77  Gdnira”grL7deTl"of”y^^  kindness  towards  her  d 
days,  and  if  you  are  up  this  way  any  time  w.  ' '^®’’ 


and  see  us.” 


enjoys 


tur- 
school 


e would  he  pleased  to  have  you  call 

3nly  in  their  progress,  but  in  thM^of  *thp^otl”  sure  I take  a very  deep  interest 
care.  The  children  seem  to  have  been  Ws  who  come  under 

®'®  ’’®®"  ’’•'’PPy  nt  school,  but  I did  not 
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think  it  would  he  oihei'wise,  as  my  own  memories  of  the  0.  I.  B.  are  always 

pleasant.  I was  sightless  then,  but  T think  I never  missed  my  sight  until  I had 

to  take  my  place  in  the  world  and  fight  tlie  battle  alone.  I do  trust,  Sir,  that  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  some  home  and  employment  will  be  found  for  those  like 
myself  without  a home.” 

A father:  “We  received  youi-  report,  which  was  very  gratifying  and  reflects 
much  credit  upon  you  and  your  stall  of  tcacliers.” 

A mother : “ I again  thank  you  and  your  caretakers  for  your  kindness  to  my 
son.  At  the  closing  of  another  year  we  see  by  his  report  and  the  letters  he  sends 
home  that  he  has  improved,  and  I hope  as  he  goes  on  from  year  to  year  that  he 
will  be  able  to  take  more  interest  in  his  work,  for  I am  so  glad  that  there  is  such 
a place  for  such  as  my  boy,  and  I again  thank  you  for  your  trouble,  as  I know  so 
many  children  take  a lot  of  care.” 

A mother ; “ I must  thanlr  you  ever  so  much  for  your  great  kindness  to  my 

dear  daughter.  My  husband  and  I are  delighted  with  the  report  of  her.  I am 

sure  she  is  getting  on  wonderfully  in  her  schooling,  and  she  is  very  happy,  so  she 
tells  us  in  her  letters.  I am  sure  she  is  trying  her  very  best  to  get  on  and  do  all 
she  is  told,  and  we  are  more  than  delighted  with  her  progress  in  her  work.  Will 
you  kindly  thank  her  teachers?” 

.\  pupil’s  friend:  “Thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  ’s 

report.  I was  so  pleased  to  see  how  well  she  has  got  on.  She  is  evidently  a bright 
girl  and  willing  to  apply  herself  to  her  studies,  and  what  a blessing  such  an  Insti- 
tution as  yours  is  to  these  poor  blind  children;  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  they 
are  provided  by  Governments.” 

.A.  mother:  “I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  3mur  kindness  to  my  dear  little  son, 
but  words  won’t  express  what  I feel,  so  you  must  just  remember  he  is  my  only  son 
and  1 love  him  dearly,  and  your  school  is  giving  him  his  chance  in  life  as  nothing 
else  could.” 

A father:  “Just  a word  in  appreciation  of  the  grand  work  you  are  doing. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  progress,  care  and  attention has  been  accorded 

since  he  has  been  under  your  guidance.  Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your 
great  work,  I am,”  etc. 

A father:  “I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure  we  had  in  receiving  and 
reading  the  annual  report,  and  in  the  other  report  I find  a little  improvement  in 
her  kindergarten  work.” 

A mother:  “We  are  very  pleased  is  getting  along  in  school.  We 

both  wish  to  thank  yourself  and  teachers  and  nurse  for  the  care  they  have  given 
little  during  the  term.  Trusting  he  will  do  even  bettor  next  term,  wish- 

ing yourself  and  teachers  a very  enjoyable  holiday.” 

A father:  “ , my  son,  has  arrived  home  safe.  lie  wishes  to  let  you 

know  and  accept  his  sincere  thanks  for  your  kindness  toward  him.  Although  t 
never  had  the  plea.sure  of  meeting  you  personally,  you^and  the  rest  of  the  stall 
have  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  kindness  towards  him.” 

A father:  “We  are  very  pleased  with  ’s  progress  and  think  he  has 

got  on  famously,  and  glad  his  health  remains  good. 


and  I are  very 


HUb  UU  i tl  111  a;  UOl  J J tiUVi  JlVy<V>V41.  .v.....—  f-y  1 Xl  ' 4- 

grateful  to  you  and  his  teachers  lor  the  advancement  he  has  made  this  term. 

A mother:  “I  am  ven-  pleased  at  my  .“on’s  progress  in  his  work  and  foe 
sun;  that  you  are  all  doing  your  duty  by  him.”  . , • „ r 

An  ex-pupil:  “T  have  indeed  felt  disappointed  not  hearing  . 

left  the  school.  I did  not  receive  even  a Christmas  programme.  ce  jus  as 
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teresteJ  m the  school  now  as  wlien  I was  there.  1 have  just  received  the  annual 
report.  I am  vei-y  thaaklul  to  you  for  it.” 

A mother:  " I have  also  to  thank  you  for  the  annual  report.  It  is  very  kind 
of  you  to  send  me  tlie  extra  copy.  1 think  it  should  be  widely  read,  becau^  very 
few  people  really  think  or  know  what  the  blind  are  able  (when  properly  taucrlit 
and  trained)  to  do.  I can  look  back  to  the  time  my  son  was  in  the  hospital  and 
I was  repeatedly  told  there  was  no  cure  for  him,  and  he  was  not  to  be  bothered 
with  lessons  as  it  would  injure  him  other  ways.  I felt  very  much  depressed  on 
his  account.  T could  not  see  uhat  \iould  become  of  him  if  anything  happened 
to  Ills  father  oi  myself,  but  now  I feel  so  thankful,  for  I notice  some  improvement 
every  time  he  comes  home,  both  in  his  habits  and  also  what  he  is  gaining  in  every 
branch  of  education.  I confess  I was  rather  afraid  for  him  to  leave  honie  at  first, 
but  since  the  first  term  1 never  had  a doubt  about  him,  for  everything  about  the 
Institution  is  calculated  to  form  habits  of  cleanliness,  good  behaviour  and  indus- 
try. I have  to  thank  all  the  dear  teachers,  and  especially  you,  dear  Mr.  Gardiner, 

for  the  care  and  kindness  showm  to  . I am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  his 

teachers  but  he  speaks  of  in  love  and  respect,  and  dear  Mrs.  Kirk,  too,  for  her  care 
of  his  wardrobe,  and  Miss  Cronk  for  all  her  kindness  to  him.” 

An  ex-pupil : “ I suppose  the  yearly  report  will  soon  be  out.  I am  always 

watching  for  it  at  this  time  of  year,  and  it  seems  like  a nice  long  letter.” 

A father : When  meeting  my  son,  “ I had  the  pleasure  of  having  a good 
shake-hands  with  Mr.  Wickens,  a very  kind  and  pleasant  gentleman.  My  son  is 
delighted  with  his  first  year  at  the  Institution,  and  my  wife  and  myself  cannot 
e.xpress  too  much  our  sincere  thanks  to  you,  l\Ir.  Gardiner,  and  to  your  able  staff 
for  all  the  kindness  and  attention  you  paid  to  my  son  during  his  sojourn  at  the 
Institution,  and  I may  tell  you.  Sir,  even  though  it  is  very  hard  to  separate  our- 
selves from  our  boy',  w’e  know'  that  he  is  so  well  cared  for  that  w'e  make  a good 
sacrifice.” 

A mother:  “We  also  received  the  report  of  her  w'ork.  We  all  think  she  is 
doing  w'ell  for  the  short  time  she  has  been  there.  Thanking  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  her.” 

A mother:  “We  received  ’s  report,  and  we  arc  very  pleased  w'ith  how 

he  is  progressing  w'ith  his  studies.” 

An  ex-pupil : “ I received  the  annual  report.  Please  accept  my  hearty 

thanks  for  same.  It  is  always  interesting  to  me  to  hear  of  the  w'ork  that  is  being 
done  at  the  0.  I.  B.  I know-  that  those  w’ho  spend  their  childhood  at  the  school 
receive  the  greatest  help;  still  I feel  greatly  benefited  by  the  three  y'ears  I was 
at  Brantford.” 

A mother:  “Just  a line  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  my  daughter’s  report, 
and  also  for  the  yearly'  report.  I thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  must  have  taken 
with  my  poor  girl,  and  I wish  you  every  success  w'ith  your  work  in  your  Institu- 
tion.” 


Prom  acro.ss  the  sea:  “ Fuer  die  freundliche  Zusendung  Hires  so  interes- 
santen  Jahresberichtes  erlaubt  sich  die  ergebenst  gefertigte  Direktion  ihren  aller- 
besten  Dank  auszusprechen  und  mit  dem  Ausdrucko  vorziicglicher  ITochachtung  zu 
zeichnen.  Die  Direction  der  Klar’schen  Blindenanstalt  in  Prag.” 

A mother:  “I  have  received  your  last  report  and  read  it  all  through. 
Accept  my  best  congratulations  for  the  wonderful  work  that  has  been  done  during 
this  year.  It  is  written  that  ‘ those  who  instruct  others  will  shine  in  heaven  like 
stars.’  I am  sure  that  you  will.  It  is  surprising  to  see  all  the  work  that  is  done 
in  the  0.  I.  B.,  for  these  poor  unfortunate  creatures,  in  teaching  them  everything 
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wliicli  will  be  useful  in  tliis  world.  Vour  work  is  great  towards  God,  and  if  the 
Almighty  rewards  those  who  take  pity  on  misfortunes,  you,  the  peisonnel  or  the 
staff  of  the  0.  I.  B.,  will  be  the  first  one  on  the  row  to  be  rewarded.  I’or  my 
part,  it  is  my  desire  or  wish  to  let  my  son  go  on  with  his  instruction  under  your 
jurisdiction  till  he  will  be  advanced  enough  to  earn  his  living.  I am  very  satis- 
fied so  far  with  his  music.  1 think  he  has  an  e.xtra  music  teacher,  because  I could 
not  help  myself  weeping  in  hearing  his  music  last  year;  the  child  has  so  fine  a 
touch  and  his  music  was  so  sentimental.  T could  not  possibly  understand  how  my 
son  could  play  Mozart,  Paderewski  and  other  great  masters  in  so  small  a length 
of  time,  but  I recognized  afterwards  that  his  music  teacher  must  be  an  artist  her- 
self, and  tried  to  have  her  music  pupils  become  artists  themselves.  May  God  bless 
you  and  all  the  professors  for  the  welfare  procured  to  all  those  who  are  under 
your  control.” 

A pupil’s  relative:  “I  write  you  these  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  copy  of 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  I was  pleased  to 
receive  from  you  on  Thursday  last.  Its  perusal  helps  me  to  appreciate  the  noble 
and  wonderful  work  you  have  in  hand,  and  indeed  we  realize  from  the  experience 

of  lifiss the  great  and  lasting  benefit  which  has  resulted  in  her  case,  and 

which  no  doubt  is  the  same  in  every  case  under  your  care.  She  is  enabled  now  to 
occupy  her  time  in  doing  something  useful,  and  in  a great  measure  this  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind  prevents  her  from  brooding  over  her  affliction,  and  inspires  her 
with  a confidence  which  she  otherwise  would  not  have.  I again  wish  to  thank  you, 

sir,  for  the  kitidness  and  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  Miss since  she 

has  been  a pupil  of  the  0.  I.  B.,  and  trust  you  may  long  be  spared  to  labour  in  the 
noble  work  of  the  education  of  the  blind.” 

■\  father:  “Now,  my  dear  sir,  I wish  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
many  kindnesses  shown  to  my  daughter  during  her  stay  at  school.  It  is  a <»-reat 
relief  to  me  to  know  she  has  been  so  well  looked  after,  as  she  herself  tells  me° you 
have  been  like  a second  father  to  her.  I cannot  find  words  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you,  but  I can  say  ‘ thank  you  ’ from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  I have 
received  her  report,  which  I am  very  pleased  with.” 

• You  may  be  sure  that  I was  pleased  to  receive  a programme 
of  the  Lhristmas  concert,  and  I thank  you  for  rememberino'  me  When  send- 
ing out  the  annual  reports  I hope  you  will  not  forget  me.  An  effort  is  about  to 
be  made  to  start  a society  here  in  aid  of  the  adult  blind.  Some  of  our  good  people 
are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  all  blind  persons  cannot  be  music  teachers  and 
piano  tuners.  Mr.  -—  and  his  folks  are  much  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 

a snh  J n 1 ''  you  'vhile  I was 

at  school.  I have  been  asked  to  write  to  you  for  some  information.” 

Attendance. 

registration  of  pupils  in  the  session  of  IfiOb-lo  was  130  «ix;  more 
han  m the  preceding  session;  at  the  opening  on  September  32nd  1909  there  wem 
113  pupils  as  compared  with  108  at  the  onenimr  nf  r’  ^‘^oJ,_tnere  were 

close  117,  as  compared  with  116.  Seventeen  puniH  wbn^  seeing  session;  at  the 

opening  in  September,  arrived  during  the  sessL  The  krlTst 

ance  at  any  one  time  was  125.  Of  the  thirteen  punils  wbn^  ^ number  in  attend- 

part  of  the  session,  hut  did  not  remain  until  the  enV  ^ were  present  during  a 

when  it  was  ascertained  that  his  domicile  was  in  the 

left  hi,  molher-s  one  ™.l. 
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on  the  recommendation  of  tlie  Fn'npin<,i.  . 

basket-maker;  one  male  went  Iiome  to  have  Ids  Tm  tre^*d  '"“siness  as  a 

at  home  in  the  Cliristmns  holidays  and  did  not^retiir^^^  w 
on  account  of  illness;  two  for  domestic  reasons^  anJ  withdrew 

parents  who  were  dissatisfied.  Two  of  these  are  l °“®  I'ome  by  her 

pupils  who  were  present  at  the  end  of  the  sess'  ' 

females.  ^'ere  were  61  males  and  56 

close  of  the  last  term,  93  had  returned  ■ fivo  f ' * attendance  at  the 

the  close  of  last  term  had  cle  back  ’and  e>  ' 

Of  the  five  described  as  former  pupils,  three  were  m'I  fn  Sten  enrolled, 

part  of  the  session  of  1909-10  Of  the  2+  who  laff  • t during  any 

Xi%\T>.zr S 

The  ages  of  the  new  and  re-admitted  pupils  are  as  follows: 


Males. 


Twenty-two  years  1 

Nineteen  years  1 

Eighteen  years  1 

Ten  )'ears  2 

Nine  j’ears  ] 

Eight  years  ] 

Seven  years  2 

Total  males  9 


Females. 


'Pwenty-five  years  1 

Nineteen  years i 

Seventeen  years  i 

! Fourteen  years  j 

Twelve  years  2 

! Si.v  )-ears  i 

Total  females 7 

Total  males  9 

Total  males  and  females 16 


The  total  registration  in  the  official  year  (thirteen  months),  October  1st, 
1909.  to  October  31st,  1910,  was  111 — 77  males  and  67  females — against  112  in 
the  preceding  official  year. 
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Pupils  Registered  in  Session.  1909-10. 


Name.  Residence. 

Beach,  Sparling OUawa. 

Black,  Herbert Ottawa. 

Burgess,  Lloyd  Princeton. 

Chatelain,  Jean  Borroinee. 

Clappen,  William  Belleville. 

Clarke,  Walter  Toronto. 

Cleminett,  Wilbert  Oineinee. 

Colby,  Edward  Stratford. 

Cotter,  James  Ottawa. 

Crew,  William  Toronto. 

Cundy,  John  Regina,  Sask. 

Damude,  Orval  'I'horold. 

Derbyshire,  Byron  ....  Athens. 

Duff,  Charles  Banda. 

Elnor,  Harold  Toronto. 

Fonger,  Stanley  Bruce,  Alta. 

Garllck,  Walter  Ottawa. 

Godbout,  Antonio  Ottawa. 

Golz,  Gustav  Beansejour,  Man. 

Graham,  Glen  Birnam. 

Green,  Harold  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Grills,  Ion  Canipbellford. 

Harvey,  Walter  Toronto. 

Hawken,  Howard  Whithy. 

Henderson,  Richard  . . Schomberg. 

Higgins,  Thomas  Toronto. 

Johnston,  Harold  Brockville. 

Kelland,  Wilber  Kirkton. 

Landriau,  Valmore  . . .Ottawa. 

Lee,  George  Epplng. 

Lott,  Albert  Brussels. 

Marcotte,  Cleophose  . .Mattawa. 

Martel,  Ubald  The  Brook. 

McAvoy,  Thomas  Bruce  Mines. 

McBride,  Charles  Dnnforth. 

McCaul,  David  Ottawa. 

McCutcheon,  Roy  St.  Thomas. 

McDonald,  Norman  ...Mitchell. 

McKim,  Burney  Picton. 

Mealing,  Oliver  Brantford. 

Murch,  Wilson  Fairground. 

Murray,  Ancile  Goderich. 

O'Donnell,  James  ....Lanark. 

O’Keefe,  William  Hamilton. 

Ouellette,  Arthur  Belle  River. 

Patterson,  Clifford  ...Hamilton. 

Paul,  Leonard  Hailoybury. 

Porte,  Aquila  Aylmer. 

Price,  Frederick  Niagara  Falls. 

Raymond,  Walter  Collingwood. 

Rees.  Walter  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Richardson,  Robert  ...Hamilton. 

Robinson.  Charles Barrie. 

Ross,  Leslie  lOlstow,  Sask. 

Ryan,  Ener  Lucan. 

Salter,  Melville  Oshawa. 

Sherman,  Leonard  ...  .Taber,  Alta. 

Simmons,  Walter  Copper  Cliff. 

Smith,  Joseph  London. 

Steele,  Frederick  Perth. 

Thompson,  William  . . .Toronto. 

Tomlinson,  Roy  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Vance,  Frank  Toronto. 

West,  I.ionel  Galt. 

White,  Harry  Swansea. 


Name.  Residence. 

Wilkinson,  Byron  Sarnia. 

Yarocki,  Harry  Garland,  Man. 

Ash,  Rachel  Sarnia. 

Bickerton,  Gladys  ...  .Navan. 

Branston.  Ethel  .Millgrove. 

Brunsden,  Alma  Brantford. 

Bullock,  Eva  Woodstock. 

Buss,  Anna  .Mille  Roches. 

Catling,  Nellie  Goderich. 

Conybeare,  Nettle  ....  Innerkip. 

Cox,  Winifred  Paris. 

Crawford,  Annie Strathroy. 

Cuneo,  Mary Toronto. 

Curr.v,  Catharine  Toronto. 

Davidovitz,  Esther  ....Hamilton. 

Davison.  Winifred Griersville. 

Doherty,  Marguerite  ..Peterborough. 

Duciaume,  Eva  Rockland. 

Dunlop,  Maud  Cooper’s  Falls. 

Elliott,  Isabel  Elkhorn,  Man. 

I<’ox,  Irene  Walkerville. 

Fruiter,  Pearl  London. 

Heaphy,  Norah  Ottawa. 

Henrlch,  Evelyn  Brantford. 

Hepburn,  Alice  Port  Elgin. 

Hepburn,  Harriet  Port  Elgin. 

Hewison,  Betsy  Toronto. 

Ingram,  Elizabeth  ....Ottawa. 

James,  Gertrude  Waterford. 

Johnston,  Charlotte  . . .Guelph. 

Kaufman,  Blanche  . . . .Ridgetown. 

Lammie,  Amy Hensall. 

Lammie,  Greta  Hensall. 

Lansdowne,  Norah  ....Toronto. 

Loomis,  Pearl  Taber,  Alta. 

Marsh,  Mary  Holland  Landing. 

Martin,  Muriel  Toronto. 

McEwen,  Geraldine  . . .Radisson,  Sask. 

McCuade,  Ethel  Stratford. 

Meehan,  Laura  Toronto. 

Miles,  Mildred  Toronto. 

Miller,  Susan  Gravenhurst. 

Munro,  Isabel  Woodstock. 

O'Neill,  Mary  Ottawa. 

Quinn,  May  Hillside. 

Rooke,  Emma  Dereham  Centre. 

Routley,  Elsie  Toronto. 

Rusk,  Elizabeth  Barkway. 

Sage,  Edna  London. 

Sage,  Verna  Loudon. 

Sells,  Kathryn  Dubuque. 

Slay,  Gladys  Sarnia. 

Slough,  Grace  ick. 

Speers,  Edith  Gi’iswold,  Man. 

Spickuell,  Letitia  London  Junction. 

Squair,  Ethel  Williamstown. 

Stearns,  Sarah  Ottawa. 

Stephenson,  Muriel  . . .Collingwood. 

Stevens,  Ethel  Peterborough. 

Thompson,  Gladys  Toronto. 

Thompson,  Teresa  . . . .Hamilton. 

Wilcox,  Catharine  ....Toronto 
Wooldridge.  Eleanor  . .Toronto. 
Woodcock,  Gladys  ....Palmerston. 
Wright,  Elsie  gt.  Catharines. 
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.New  I’riMi.s  at  Otemno  of  Session,  1!)10-11. 


Name.  Residence. 

Guslavus  Barton  Kazubazna,  Qiie. 

Frederick  Clissold  ....Toronto. 

Clarence  Earle  Toronto. 

Orville  Frayne  (re-ad 

mitted)  Forest. 

Edward  Kennedy  Ottawa. 

Joseph  Sutherland  ....Sutherland,  Sask. 

Cecil  Vincent  Crookston. 

.Aitken  Watson  (read- 
mitted)   '‘aide. 

Harold  Webb  Allaiidale. 


Name.  Residence. 

Alice  Darby  Ottawa. 

Alta  Fitzpatrick  Wheatley. 

Alice  Griffin  Hawtrey. 

Eva  Muntz  (re-ad- 
mitted)   Vegrevllle,  Alta. 

Effie  Smith Ottawa. 

Ethel  Branston  (re- 
admitted)   Millgrove. 

Betsy  Hewison  (re-ad- 
mitted;   Toronto. 


Entertainments. 

Before  settling  down  to  the  regular  Tuesday  evening  entertainments  by  the 
pupils,  the  Principal  provided  the  programme  for  a few  evenings,  covering  such 
topics  as  an  analysis  of  point  print,  a description  of  his  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  going  by  Xorthern  Pacific  and  returning  by  Canadian  Pacific;  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  pupils’  Christian  names  and  surnames,  etc.  On  October  30th, 
1909.  the  programme  for  the  Hallowe'en  concert  included  not  less  than  thirty-four 
numbers,  songs,  recitations,  instramental  selections,  etc.,  being  volunteered  in  pro- 
fusion. Those  taking  part  were  Norah  Heaph}',  Mildred  Miles,  Mary  O’Neill, 
JIarguerite  Doherty,  Betsy  Hewison,  Eva  Duciaume,  Sarah  Stearns,  Gertrude 
James,  Teresa  Thompson,  Gladys  Bickerton,  Gladys  Woodcock,  Blanche  Kaufman, 
Muriel  Stephenson,  Pearl  Pruiter,  Greta  Lammie,  Mary  Marsh,  Muriel  Martin, 
Norah  Lansdowne,  Susan  Miller,  Rachel  Ash,  Mary  Cuneo,  Amy  Lammie,  Charles 
Duff,  Wilson  Murch,  Leonard  Sherman,  William  Thompson,  Howard  Hawken, 
Walter  Garlick,  Sparling  Beach,  Clifford  Patterson,  Melville  Salter,  Charles  Mc- 
Bride, Jean  Chatelain,  Frank  Vance,  Herbert  Black  and  Aquila  Porte.  This  long 
programme  was  run  off  in  record  time,  with  an  intermission  for  the  refreshments 
provided  hy  the  ^Matron. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  11th  the  members  of  the  Welsh  Choir,  who 
had  given  an  entertainment  on  the  preceding  evening  in  the  city,  visited  the  Insti- 
tution and  sang  for  the  pupils,  to  their  great  delight.  ^ • /-i,  i. 

In  the  evening  of  Nov.  19th  the  choir  of  St.  Andrew’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
under  the  leadersliFp  of  Mr.  S.  Percy  Davies,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  R.  Davies  as  organist, 
gave  a programme  of  solos,  choruses  and  readings  in  the  Music  Hall,  m which  the 
Misses  MolTait,  Mr.  Gun  iMunro,  Mrs.  Davies,  Mr.  Graham,  Miss  Gilmore,  Miss 
Davi.s,  Miss  Pym,  Miss  Milligan  and  others  took  part. 

The  Christmas  concert  was  held  on  Dee.  21st,  and  in  reporting  it  the  Bran  - 

<^'Tlie‘^conlinued  popularity  of  the  enterlainments  at  the  Ontario  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was  demonstrated  luesclay  nigi  )y  le  ° . 

audience,  which  filled  every  seat  in  the  music  hall  « 

Gardiner,  in  his  brief  opening  remarks,  explained  that  tie  uorr  o ' ^ jPg 

beer,  interfered  with  to  some  e.xtent  by  the  illness  o two 

puijils  had  enjoyed  exceptionally  good  healUi.  hT  rhT-istmas  concerts, 

work,  with  very  encouraging  results.  As  is  customary  a ^ ^ y^der- 

thc  younger  pupils  took  a iSde^ti^ming 

garten  teacher,  had  prepared  four  or  nei  iiiut  { j 
2 B. 
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the  .-1,010  class  for  the  cantata,  ‘The  Sweetest  Song.’  'Ihere  were  four  other 
ecitat.ons  by  older  pupils.  Albert  Lott,  of  Brussels  gave  that  o cl  favonte,  Lnr- 
gen  on  the  Bhine,’  which  has  seldon,  been  heard  to  bet  er  advantage  Ins  enuncia- 
tion being  perfect.  Edith  Speers,  of  Griswold,  Manitoba  recited  Hood  s Bridge 
of  Si<^hs  ’ most  feelingly,  her  graceful  gestures  adding  to  the  effect  of  liei  pei  forni- 


ance  Susan  Miller,  of  Gravenhurst,  and  Clifford  Patterson,  of  Hamilton,  gave, 
respectively  and  consecutively,  ‘The  Night  Before  Christmas’  and  ‘The  Night 
After  Christmas,’  both  of  which  recitations  were  deservedly  applauded.  Greta 
Lammie,  of  Hensall,  and  Muriel  Stephenson,  of  Collingwood,  two  sweet  little 
maids,  quite  eaptured  the  audience  with  the  pieces,  ‘ My  Doggie  ’ and  ‘ The  Middle 
Cnild,’  and  equal  success  was  attained  by  the  two  little  boys,  Frank  A'ance,  of 
Toronto,  in  ‘ Poor  Santa  Claus,’  and  Fred.  Steele,  of  Perth,  in  ‘ When  Papa  was  a 
Boy.’  All  the  reeiters  spoke  distinctly,  and  the  memorizing  was  perfect.  Charles 
Duff,  who  is  always  a favorite  with  a Brantford  audience,  played  with  his  usual 
skill  and  musical  taste.  Pearl  Loomis,  although  somewhat  nervous,  showed  she 
possessed  a good  musical  temperament.  Ethel  McQuade  possesses  a good,  clear 
technique,  and  gave  her  selections  in  excellent  style.  Verna  Sage  played  with  a 
thorough  understanding,  and  gave  a splendid  interpretation  of  the  ‘Cradle  Song.’ 
The  ‘ Quartette,’  by  Harold  Elnor,  Jean  Chatelain,  Charles  McBride  and  Clifford 
Patterson,  was  brilliantly  performed,  while  the  vocal  duet  by  Misses  Elliott  and 
Spickncll  was  a surprise  to  all,  their  voices  blending  beautifully  together.  Eva 
Bullock  made  a most  efficient  accompanist.  Wilson  Murch  played  with  excellent 
effect  the  last  organ  number,  and  he  promises  to  become  a brilliant  organist.  The 
musical  part  of  the  programme  was  excellently  rendered,  both  instrumental  and 
vocal  selections  showing  the  results  of  careful  training.  The  two  numbers  by  the 
choral  class  were  of  exceptional  interest.  Mr.  W.  Norman  .Andrews,  the  musical 
director,  when  on  a visit  to  England  during  the  past  summer,  called  upon  Sir 
Frederick  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc.,  M.V.O.,  at  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Frederick  very 
kindly  inquired  about  the  0.  I.  B.  choral  class,  and  sent  them  two  of  his  composi- 
tions, which  were  sung  so  well  by  the  class  Tuesday  evening.  ‘ God  Save  the 
King  brought  a most  enjoyable  programme  to  a close.  Before  the  singing  of 
God  Save  the  King  a vote  of  thanks  for  the  excellent  programme  was  moved 
by  Pev.  Mr.  Mansell,  seconded  by  Thomas  Wade,  Esq.,  and  ably  supported  by 
S.  P.  Passmore,  Esq.,  all  of  whom  spoke  words  of  encouragement  to  the  teachers 
and  pupils.” 

The  programme  at  the  Christmas  Tree  concert  on  December  25th  was  enjoyed 
by  about  half  the  pupils,  the  other  half  having  gone  to  their  homes  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  Ihcir  friends.  It  was  as  follows: 


Violin  solo 
Piano  duet 
Recitation 

Song  

Recitation 
Song  .... 
Piano  solo 

Song  

Round  . . . 
Recitation 

Song  

Piano  solo 


David  McCaul. 

Isabel  Elliott  and  Letitia  Spieknell. 
L’achel  Ash. 

Elizabeth  Ingram. 

Mary  O’Neill. 

Pearl  Fruiter. 

Ethel  Squair. 

Harold  Green. 

Eighteen  girls. 

Sarah  Stearns. 

Howard  Hawken. 
iMnry  Cuneo. 
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' Oiivid  McCaul. 

; 'N'orali  Heapliy. 

I\(3citation  Ix:slie  Ross. 

I’iaiio  solo  Geraldine  JIcEwen. 

Recitation  li-ene  Fo.\-. 

l’i«no  solo  Walter  Raymond. 

'‘‘‘fitafion  Harriet  Hepburn. 

I’iano  solo  .lean  Cliatelain. 

Ivatlileen  Garrett. 

I’iano  solo  I’earl  Loomis. 


There  was  something  on  the  tree  for  every  pupil,  and  the  distribution  of  gifts 
was  not  the  least  enjoyable  item  of  the  evening’s  programme. 

On  March  17th,  Miss  Stanford,  an  English  lady  who  had  served  as  a medical 
missionary  in  India,  addre.ssed  the  pupils,  telling  them  of  the  wonders  of  that 
distant  land. 


The  next  day  (March  18th),  Rev.  Jlr.  Hall,  of  South  Africa,  told  the  story 
of  Nelson  and  the  “ Victory,”  and  presented  the  school  with  a shield  made  from 
the  copper  taken  from  that  famous  ship. 

On  April  27th  Itlr.  Henri  K.  Jordan,  organist  of  the  Brant  Avenue  Methodist 
Church,  brought  several  of  his  pupils  to  the  Institution,  and  gave  a delightful 
entertainment  on  organ,  piano  and  violin. 


The  closing  concert,  held  on  June  13th,  was  thus  reported  in  the  Brantford 
Expositor: 

The  closing  concert  of  the  Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind  last  evening  drew 
out  the  usual  large  audience,  and  though  many  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  aisles 
and  corridors,  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  program 
was  received.  Principal  Gardiner,  in  his  opening  remarks,  mentioned  that  the 
attendance  during  the  session  Just  closing,  had  been  larger  than  in  any  year  since 
his  connection  with  the  Institution,  but  he  did  not  infer  from  this  that  blindness 
was  increasing  in  the  province,  ’hhe  programme  opened  with  an  organ  selection, 
“Senate  Op.  40,  No.  1.”  (Guilmant),  by  Charles  Dulf,  who  played  this  long  and 
difficult  piece  in  his  usual  masterly  manner,  and  later  in  the  evening  rendered 
Bach’s  “ H Minor  Toccato  and  Fugue,”  on  the  organ,  and  Chopin’s  “ Ballade,  Op. 
47  ■’  and  “ Polonaise,  Op.  22,”  on  the  piano,  the  orchestral  parts  in  the  last  piece 
being  taken  by  Eva  Bullock  on  the  organ.  Miss  Bullock  also  played  the  solo, 
Heller’s  “ Im  Wald,”  winning  deserved  applause.  On  the  vocal  side  the  program 
was  particularly  strong.  The  choral  class  sang  Mendelssohn’s  “Spring’  anc 
Thompson’s  “ Come  Where  the  Lilies  Bloom,”  the  solo  parts  m the  latter  being 
taken  by  Edna  Sage  and  Richard  Henderson;  also  Leslie’s  “Lullaby  of  Life  and 
as  the  concluding  chorus,  Mendelssohn’s  “Trio,  Female  Voices  ant  ? 

“With  Horse  and  Hound,”  Mr.  Andrews  playing  the  accompaniments.^  Richard 
Henderson  and  Edna  Sage  sang  as  a duet.  Cook’s  “ Question  ” heir  voices  blend^ 
ing  beautifully,  and  there  were  four  vocal  solos.  Isabe  Elliott,  ^ 
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provioiii  efforts  in  Cupels  “Lorraine,  Lorraine,  Loreo.”  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
programme  Mr.  Gardiner  read  tlie  names  of  the  pupils  who  had  passed  in  the 
recent  musical  examinations  with  their  relative  standing,  e.xplaining  that,  as  the 
report  had  just  reaehcd  him,  the  certificates  won  would  be  foi'wardecT  to  the  pupils 
at  their  homes.  The  list  included ; 


Mn.  AxniiEWs'  Pl'I'ils. 

Piano.  Second  Grade — Eleanor  Wooldridge,  second  class  honours;  Verna  Sage, 
pass. 

Four  Grade — Charles  Duff,  second  class  honours;  Eva  Bullock,  pass. 

Organ — Charles  Duff,  first  class  honours.  (This  pupil  was  also  awarded  the 
diploma  of  the  Canadian  Guild  of  Organists.) 

Voice  Training,  First  Grade — Isabel  Elliott,  first  class  honours;  Catharine 
■Currv  and  Letitia  Spicknell,  second  class  honours;  Emma  Eooke  and  Edna  Sage, 
pass. 

Second  Grade — Isabel  Elliott,  pass. 

Third  Grade — Richard  Henderson,  first  class  honours. 


Mi.s.s  Moore's  Pupils. 

Piano,  First  Grade — Mary  Cuneo.  Charles  JIcBride,  Clifford  Patterson,  first 
class  honours;  Gertrude  James,  Ethel  Squair.  Richard  Henderson,  second  class 
honours;  Isabel  Elliott,  Letitia  Spicknell,  Edward  Colby,  Harold  Elnor,  Albert 
Lott.  pass. 

Third  Grade— Catharine  Curry,  Jean  Chntelain,  pass. 

Harmony,  First  Grade — Mary  Cuneo.  Isabel  Elliott,  Verna  Sage,  Sarah 
Stearns,  Eleanor  Wooldridge,  Clifford  Patterson. 

Second  Grade— Eva  Bullock,  Catharine  Curry,  Ethel  McQuade,  Jean  Chatelain. 

'Third  Grade — Charles  Duff. 

Musical  History.  First  Grade— Mary  Cuneo,  Isabel  Elliott,  Verna  Sage,  Sarah 
Stearns,  Eleanor  Wooldridge. 

Second  Grade— Eva  Bullock,  Catharine  Curry,  Ethel  McQuade,  Jean  Chatelain. 

d'hird  Grade — Charles  Duff. 

Counterpoint— Eva  Bullock,  Catherine  Curry,  Ethel  McQuade,  Charles  Du  . 


j\Iiss  Haukixoton's  Pupils. 

Piano,  First  Grade— Esther  Davidovitz,  Sarah  Stearns  Byron 
class  honours;  Edith  Speers,  Ethel  Stevens,  second  class  honours;  Winified  Da 
son,  Geraldine  IMcEwen,  Emma  Rooke,  Glen  Graham.  Leslie  Ross,  pass. 

Third  Grade— Ethel  McQuade,  second  class  honours. 

Mr  .Viidrews  presented  the  diploma  of  the  Canadian  Guild  of 
Charles  Duff,  with  a few  appropriate  remarks  explanatory  of 
advantages  of  an  associateship  in  the  Guild.  ^ 

As  a treat  for  the  pupils,  Mrs.  Charles  Meakins,  of  Now  York,  sang  I Love 
You,”  by  Solieski,  and  “The  IMessago  of  the  Rose,”  by  Oottscha  c,  loi  niagii 
voice  lieing  admired  by  all  who  heard  it.  n i Uo,,  ■Rnml 

V™.,.b.o  .Ucl,d;.c.n  IV.  S,  “"WL  H ^ 

Dean  Wright  were  called  on  in  turn  for  brief  remarks.  Dr.  Mackenzie. 
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sin<r  the  recitations  with  wliick  he  had  been  I'ainiliar  in  lonner  years,  coinplinienled 
tlie^pupils  and  teacliers  on  their  work,  bestowing  special  congratulations  on  Charles 
Duff  Mr  Brewster  lioped  to  see  additions  made  to  the  buildings  and  conveniences 
of  the  Institution,  and  to  see  tlie  people  of  Brantford  take  more  interest  in  ib 
welfare.  Mr.  Wright  was  pleased  with  the  work  done  by  i\Ir.  Andrews  and  his 
assistants,  and  lie  e.xhorted  the  pupils  not  to  study  too  liard  duiiiig  tlie  vacation, 
wliicli  he  hoped  tliey  would  all  enjoy.  A most  enjoyable  evening  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  singing  of  “ God  Save  the  King,”  in  which  the  audience  joined. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  in  the  fall  of  1910  the  Tuesday  evening  enter- 

tainments were  resumed,  the  Principal  leading  olf  with  a travel  talk  on  his  vaca- 
tion journeys  to  Little  Bock,  Arkansas j Brockville,  Ontario,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  ne.xt  Tuesday  evening  two  of  the  pupils  supplied  the  programme.  Kichard 
Henderson  told  of  his  journey  through  the  Canadian  Northwest  as  far  as  Banlf, 
and  Catharine  Curry  described  her  journey  to  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  the  celebrated 
shrine  below  Quebec.  A week  later  Orville  Frayne,  who  had  been  absent  from 

school  for  a session,  gave  an  address  on  what  a blind  man  can  do  on  a '’arm,  and 

Maud  Dunlop  drew  from  her  experience  to  describe  what  a blind  woman  can  do 
in  a farm  house.  Besides  the  dissemination  of  useful  information,  exe.mises  of 
this  kind  are  useful  in  teaching  the  older  pupils  to  think  on  their  feet. 

Owing  to  the  change  in  the  termination  of  the  official  year,  this  report*  covers 
thirteen  months,  and  includes  the  combined  Thanksgiving  and  Hallowe’en  con- 
cert on  Oct.  31st,  in  which  over  thirty  of  the  pupils  took  part. 


Outside  the  Institution. 

Pupils  and  ex-pupils  have  done  credit  to  themselves  and  to  the  Institution 
during  the  year  in  their  public  appearances  in  various  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
The  Woodstock  Sentinel-Revietv  of  Nov.  9th,  1909,  reported  that  ‘‘the  recital  given 
in  the  College  Avenue  Methodist  Church  by  Mr.  Chas.  Duff,  the  Blind  Organist, 
attraoterl  a very  large  crowd,  and  shortly  after  S o’clock  the  building  was  fiFled  to 
overflowing.  Bev.  Geo.  W.  Barker,  the  pastor,  presided,  and  the  recital  was  opened 
by  the  singing  of  a hymn.  Mr.  Barker  then  shortly  introduced  !\Ir.  Duff,  whose 
first  number  was  the  famous  Wilhelm  Tell  Overture.  ' To  those  who  have  heard  Mr. 
Duff  play  before,  each  selection  was  a fresh  pleasure,  while  to  those  who  last  night 
heard  him  for  the  first  time  the  recital  must  have  been  a revelation.  The  exquisite 
daintiness  of  his  light  musical  touch,  the  simple  unaffectedness  of  his  playin<r  and 
the  sympathetic  ease  with  which  he  controlled  his  instrument  spoke  eloquenUy  of 
the  love  he  has  for  music  and  the  consolation  he  finds  in  it.  There  is  in  his  playing 
at  times  a yearning  and  pathos  which  lend  added  charm  to  his  masterly  work  and 
the  firm  gentleness  of  his  touch  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  the  composition.  Mr 
Duff  played  several  numbers  on  the  piano,  and  on  this  instrument  the  purlin.^ 
dencaey  of  the  notes  was  perhaps  more  noticeable  than  on  the  organ.  In  one  of  hi« 
piano  selections  Mr.  Duff  gave  evidence  of  his  technical  powers,  betrayimr  a run- 
mng  evenness  very  de  ightful  to  listen  to.  One  of  his  last  numbers  was  a compo- 
sit.on  by  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey,  written  in  special 
reeo.aiiit.on  of  Mr.  Duff’s  abiHty  as  a musician.  At  the  end’of  the  pro™ 

f ^°^Position  which  lacks  nothin' 

in  point  of  li^litness  and  airiness  of  melody  and  technique.”  ^ 

The  Parkhill  Gazette,  of  June  2nd,  1910,  in  the  course  nf  I'fc  i r i 

Jiv™  b,„,e  p„ld,in  n,or»l  Socie,;  II  e 

,„al  -M,.  D„fl.  pi:,!  “I,  ''' 
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novelty  for  onr  people  in  his  splendid  playing  of  the  great  ‘Polonaise  Krillant’ 
of  Chopin,  with  orchestra  accompaniment,  and  his  performance  was  nothino-  less 
than  dazzling  in  its  brilliance.  His  fingers  played  the  soft  passa^'es  like  the  foot- 
fall of  fairies  and  he  produced  the  strong  parts  with  the  arm  of  a°giant.  Tuneful 
brilliant  and  charming  in  itself,  the  Polonaise  became  a cascade  of  pearls  under  tbe 
touch  of  this  wonderful  young  man.  He  has  made  such  remarkable  progress  for 
his  age  that  any  ijerson  may  safely  predict  a triumphant  future  for  him.°  One  of 
his  points  of  pride  is  that  his  old  friend,  IMr.  Humphries,  gave  him  his  first  music- 
lesson.” 


The  Toronto  Acjcs,  of  Xov.  2nd,  1909,  in  reporting  the  annual  concert  of  the 
Toronto  College  of  Ifusic  in  Massey  Hall,  contains  the  following  reference  to  an 
ex-pupil:  “Mr.  Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  of  Guelph,  sang  Rossini’s  ‘Pro  Poccatis,’ 
from  the  Stabat  Jfatcr,  most  acceptably.  Mr.  Kennedy  possesses  a fall  and  rich 
baritone  voice,  which,  though  of  moderate  range,  is  thoroughly  pleasing.” 

The  Brockville  Recorder,  of  Kov.  2nd,  and  the  Smith’s  Falls  Record,  of  Dec. 


21st,  1909.  contain  appreciative  references  to  entertainments  given  in  those  towns 
by  Roy  Wilson,  elocutionist;  Joseph  Boudreault,  vocalist,  and  Herbert  C.  Treneer, 
organ  and  piano  soloist. 

Mr.  John  Nicolson,  another  e.x-pupil  who  was  a favorite  at  0.  I.  B.  concerts 
for  several  v’ears,  has  been  doing  excellent  work  in  Northern  Ontario  since  he  left 
the  school.  The  Burk’s  Falls  Arrow,  of  May  5th,  1910,  says  in  its  report  of  the 
local  concert  that  “ Mr.  Nicolson  is  a coming  star  of  the  first  magnitude  as  a tenor 
singer.  He  possesses  a voice  of  great  compass  and  peculiar  sweetness  of  tone;  and 
whether  in  patriotic,  sentimental,  pathetic,  tragic,  or  humorous  selections  he  appears 
to  bo  perfectly  at  home.  In  ‘Long  Live  the  King’  his  magnificent  voice  was 
probably  heard  at  its  best,  and  stirred  the  patriotic  feelings  of  his  hearers  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  secure  a most  enthusiastic  recall.  Indeed,  in  all  four  numbers, 
!Mr.  Nicolson  was  warmly  encored.  Both  on  and  off  the  platform,  Mr.  Nicolson  has 
become  a prime  favorite  with  the  people  of  Burk’s  Falls.” 


The  Sturgeon  Falls  Gazelle,  in  its  issue  of  May  2Gth,  reporting  a concert  at 
Cache  Bay,  says  that  “ Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  on  Monday 
evening,  Gordon’s  Hall  was  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  even  standing  was  at 
a preinium.  The  occasion  was  an  entertainment  given  by  Mr.  John  Nicolson, 
celebrated  blind  tenor  vocalist.  Regardless  of  his  affliction,  Mr.  Nicolson  is 
rapidlv  forging  to  the  front  as  a singer  of  great  promise.  He  possesses  a beautiful, 
rich  voice  of  great  magnitude,  clear  sweet  tone,  and  sings  wdth  fine  feeling  and 
pathos,  and  has  perfect  command  of  his  vocal  power.  In  his  song,  Tbe  loiler?, 
he  has  left  a lasting  impression  here,  and  his  Scotch  numbers  won  the  admiration 
of  his  audience.  Jlr.  Nicolson  had  to  be  recalled  after  each  selection.” 

The  Advertiser,  of  June  9th,  said:  “Last  Sunday  morning  Mr.  J.  Nicolson, 
the  blind  vocalist,  sang  a solo  in  the  Prcsbylerian  Church  which  _ was  greatly 
enioycd  by  those  who  heard  it.  In  the  evening  he  gave  two  selections  in  tbe  Metlio- 
dist  Church  which  delighted  the  large  audience.  Mr.  Nicolson  possesses  a mag- 
nificent  tenor  voice  of  great  power  and  sweetness.  PTis  singing  v. 

great  depth  of  feeling  and  could  not  fail  to  appeal  to  Ira  ’o^ers.  Abou  ei  t 
years  ago  ^fr.  Nicolson  met  with  a painful  accident  in  w ici  le  o?  / ■ ^ j 
both  eyes.  Since  then  he  has  devoted  much  time  and_  attention  to  the  tra  n ng  of 
his  voice.  At  the  concert  on  Monday  evening  his  singing  was  again  app 


During  the  long  vacation  of  I9in  our  girl  P>'piL  were 
Manitoba,  Mercury,  of  August  Iftb.  stated  that  le 


not  idle.  The  l^vlkhorn. 
Methodist  Church  was 
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crowded  on  Mondny  evening  to  lioar  Miss  Belle  Elliott  and  those  who  filled  one  of 
ihe  best  prograinines  that  has  yet  been  rendered  by  local  talent  before  an  Elkhorn 
audienoe.  Miss  Belle  Elliott  is  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  so  much  inter- 
e.st  is  taken  in  her  progress  at  the  institute,  that  she  is  always  assured  of  a large 
audience  and  warm  welcome  in  her  annual  concert  at  Elkhorn.  ^ 

" Her  opening  selection,  ‘ Ora  Pro  Nobis,’  was  sweetly  sung  and  rendered  with 
great  feeling.  Her  recitation  and  readings  show  that  she  has  great  talent,  and  with 
added  years  and  strength,  we  prophesy  that  she  will  occupy  a prominent  position 
as  an  entertainer  in  these  branches.  Her  final  selection  ‘Ninety  and  Nine’  was 
well  chosen  and  received  great  applause.” 

An  enterprising  merchant  in  Jfeaford  gave  two  gold  watches  as  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  on  “ The  Whale,”  one  for  a town  subscriber  and  the  other  for  a resi- 
dent of  the  country.  The  latter  was  won  by  Winifred  Davison,  one  of  our  pupils, 
and  her  composition  was  duly  published  in  the  Meaford  Express,  as  follows : 


PitizE  Essay  on  Whale — Coontry. 


When  anything  is  very  large  it  is  frequently  compared  to  a Whale.  This  com- 
parison is  very  good,  when  we  consider  that  the  largest  species  of  whale,  the  great 
Rorqual,  is  the  most  enormous  of  all  animals  known  to  inhabit  the  earth,  some- 
times exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  This  monster  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Atlantic  and  it  is  a most  interesting  sight  to  see  him  rise  to  the  surface  to  breathe, 
and  then  suddenly  disappear  again  under  the  blue  waters,  where  he  may  remain 
from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour,  if  danger  is  near. 

The  “ Right  ” or  Whalebone  Whale,  which  is  of  so  great  commercial  value  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  is  rarely  more  than  sixty  feet  long.  If  it  were  not  so  constantly 
persecuted,  it  might  attain  much  greater  dimensions,  as  it  is  naturally  long  lived 
and  probably  grows  throughout  life.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  state  its  length 
as  being  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet.  A whale  sixty  feet  long  is  estimated  to  weigh 
seventy  tons. 

The  Cachalot  or  Sperm  Whale,  from  which  “spermaceti”  is  obtained,  and 
which  lives  in  the  great  Pacific,  is  eighty-four  foot  in  length,  and  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference.  The  head,  which  occupies  one-third  of  the  whole  length,  is  almost 
equal  in  thickness  to  the  body  and  terminates  abruptly. 

To  capture  the  Whale,  men  used  to  go  out  in  small  boats,  which  enabled  them 
to  come  up  close  to  it,  and  spear  it  with  harpoons ; but  now  the  harpoons  are  usually 
shot  from  guns  at  a distance,  as  a wounded  whale  is  a very  dangeious  an  aj^onn 
and  can  destroy  a small  vessel  in  a short  time. 

When  a Whaler  wishes  to  capture  a mother  and  her  little  one,  he  always  attacks 
the  young  whale  first,  as  the  mother  is  much  stronger,  more  active,  and  ^x- 

periraced.  But  the  mother  never  forsakes  her  little  one  in  the  hour  of  Pen'-  Sh 
first  tries  to  accelerate  its  escape  by  pushing  it  with  hci  ippers  ani  Uolds 
If.  however,  even  with  this  assistance,  its  pursuers  are  gaming  , no<;sible 

it  firmly  against  her  neck  with  one  of  her  flippers,  and  ^ ® 

speed  Horn  the  dangerous  vicinity.  Her  efforts  are  often  useless,  but  she  will 

fight  to  the  death  rather  than  abandon  her  little  one.  . , •*  -i  . 

The  Whale  is  much  valued  in  some  of  f'’®  of 

blubber,  which  is  used  for  food.  It  pllTor  weigh  ns  much  as  a ton. 

bone  found  in  its  mouth.  In  some  \Miales  t - p = 
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Its  moiilh  is  very  large;  but,  as  its  throat  is  only  six  inches  around,  it  cannot 
swallow  anything  of  great  size.  Its  food  consists  chiefly  of  small  fislies. 

I’he  Whale  breathes  through  two  holes  in  the  top  of  its  head,  sometimes  spout- 
ing the  water  twenty  feet  in  the  air. 

Winifred  Davison, 

Griersville,  Ontario. 

A Student  of  the  Blind  Institute,  Brantford,  Ontario. 


LITTLE  ROCK  CONVENTION 

1 attended  the  Twentieth  Biennial  Convention  of  thi’  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  .Tune  'ISth  to  July  1st.  There 
were  over  seventy  members  present,  including  superintendents,  trustees  and  teachers 
of  twenty-seven  schools  for  the  blind,  and  several  who  could  not  attend  sent  papers 
to  be  read  at  the  Convention.  The  chair  was  occupied  at  all  the  sessions  by  Mr. 
B.  B.  TTuntoon,  President  of  the  Association  and  Principal  of  the  Kentucky 
Schools  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  At  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  evening, 
addresses  of  w'elcome  were  delivered  by  Hon.  George  W.  Donaghey,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Fletcher,  a member  of  the  State  Board.  The 
Governor  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  the  blind  as  well 
as  the  sighted,  to  become,  in  whole  or  in  part  self-supporting,  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
urged  the  importance  of  the  movement  to  prevent  blindness.  President  Huntoon 
expressed  thanks  for  the  speeches  of  welcome,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  his 
address  to  the  Convention,  emphasizing  the  important  part  that  the  South  has 
taken  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  referred  to  Otis  Batten,  Superintendent 
of  the  Arkansas  School  fm  the  Blind  during  the  Civil  War,  and  to  other  celebrated 
educators  of  the  Blind  in  Arkansas  and  other  Southern  States.  The  South,  he  said, 
had  been  a leader  in  gymnastics  and  athletics  for  the  blind.  After  thirty-nine 
years’  experience  as  teacher  and  superintendent  in  a school  for  the  blincl,  Mr. 
Huntoon  emphatically  condemned  the  admission  of  blind  adults  to  share  in  the 
school  woik  and  life  of  the  blind  youth.  Miss  Ruth  Christiansen,  of  .Argenta,  a 
pupil  of  the  Arkansas  School,  contributed  a piano  solo. 

-At  the  TVednesday  forenoon  session  the  first  topic  was:  “What  is  adequate 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  backward  (not  feeble-minded)  blind  child,  and 
how  can  we  meet  this  problem  in  our  schools  ?”  A paper  prepared  by  Miss  Nita  F. 
Dustin,  teacher  in  the  New  York  State  School  at  Batavia,  was  read  by  Mr.  Burritt, 
of  the  Overbrook  Penn.,  school.  Miss  Dustin  took  the  position  that  it  would  be 
conducive  to  better  results  in  teaching  the  backward  blind  child  if  pupils  of  this 

Tn a speckl  teacher. 

an  el^  Yf  V ^ inferiority  to  such 

an  extent  and  would  not  be  discouraged  in  its  efforts  at  study. 

the  Blind's/ Virginia  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
he  SXlard  Zn  contending  that  the  very  fact  that 

^ekwardne  n apart  from  the  others  would  make  it  feel  its 

its  develonment  T1  instead  of  aiding  m its  advancement  would  retard 

that  it  was  honelesslv  rb,ll  become  imbued  with  the  notion 
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-Mr.  Johu  E.  Ray,  Priueipal  of  tlie  North  Carolina  State  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Raleigh,  was  of  opinion  that  there  is  a logical  avenue  to  the  development  of  every 
apparently  backward  child  if  the  teacher  can  only  succeed  in  finding  it.  He  told 
of  a blind  child  coming  from  the  mountain  district  where  the  illicit  manufacture 
of  liquor  prevailed.  After  trying  various  methods  to  c.xcite  that  child’s  interest, 
with  poor  success,  the  teacher  suggested  such  words  as  revenue,  moonshine,  still, 
etc.,  which  the  boy  quickly  learned  to  spell,  and  ere  long  there  was  a satisfactory 
development,  ending  in  a very  fair  degree  of  scholarship. 

On  the  topic,  “ Educational  waste  in  schools  for  the  blind ; its  causes  and  indi- 
cations; how  measured;  its  prevention,”  Mr.  E.  M.  VanCleve,  Superintendent  of 
the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Cohunbus,  read  a paper  in  which  he  pointed 
out  the  waste  caused  by  the  employment  of  poor  or  indifferent  teachers,  very  often 
poorly  paid,  and  too  often  worth  less  than  their  low  wages.  The  causes  of  this 
waste,  Mr.  VanCleve  said,  were  often  political — the  employment  of  lazy,  careless 
or  incompetent  teachers  merely  because  of  political  influence  with  the  appointing 
boards  and  not  because  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  employed.  A teacher 
who  depends  on  political  pull,  instead  of  effective  work  in  the  class-room,  is  prima 
facie  unfit  to  be  a teacher.  Sometimes  poor  teachers  were  inadvertently  employed, 
the  boards  being  honestly  mistaken  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  applicant.  .-Vmong  other 
items  of  “ waste  ” Mr.  VanCleve  mentioned  the  teaching  of  pencil  writing.  He 
said  there  was  absolutely  no  standard  by  which  waste  in  education  could  be  gauged; 
only  the  Infinite  could  determine  the  extent  of  loss  to  the  State  and  to  the  schools 
through  these  avenues  of  waste. 

A paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Win.  B.  Wait,  Emeritus  Principal  of  the  New  York 
City  School  for  the  Blind,  was  read  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Wait  did  not  agree  with  IMr.  VanCleve  that  the  employment  of  teachers  on  small 
salaries  necessarily  involved  educational  waste,  for  he  thought  the  profession  of 
educating  the  blind  ought  to  commend  itself  to  those  of  benevolent  instincts  in 
such  a way  as  to  secure  efficient  service  at  moderate  cost. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind,  Jackson- 
ville, considered  it  a waste  to  give  so  much  attention  to  music  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  The  ahilitv  to  play  the  piano  was  of  no  practical  value  to  many  of  the 
children,  who  had"  no  instruments  on  which  to  practice  after  returning  to  their 


homes.  . , , n 1 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bitzer,  of  Columbus,  contended  that  the  blind  child  should  be 

taught  music,  the  blind  having  as  keen  appreciation  of  music  as  the  sighted 
I spoke  at  some  length  in  opposition  to  Mr.  VanCleve’s  contention  that  the 
blind  should  be  taught  to  use  the  typewriter  in  place  of  the  lead  pencil,  taking  the 
ground  that  many  of  the  blind  pupils  would  never  be  in  a position  to  own  a type- 
writer; that  the  blind,  like  the  sighted,  would  often  have 

letters  or  memoranda  when  a typewriter  was  not  accessible  and  I added  that  many 
sighted  people,  of  good  general  education,  never  acquired  the  ability  ^ “ 

plain,  legible  hand  I referred  to  correspondence  between  ‘’W^^lf  and  Mn  W.  H 
Holmes,  Manager  of  the  Ziegler  Magazine,  who  was  present,  on  this  subject,  anc 

gave  from  memory  the  substance  of  the  following  letters . -Rrantford 

“New  York  April  15,  1910.  Mr.  Gardiner,  School  for  the  Blind,  Mford, 
Ontario.  Dear  Sir,— We  have  received  a number  of  letters  rom^^  le  jne^ 

were  fomer  pupils  of  your  school,  who  write  i ce  ^r’ not  you  teach  all 

to  get  a little  more  information  in  regard  to  this,  whettier  y vounger 

,1.1,  .,yl.  .f  .ritin*.  wl.,l,.r  th.  « "1,”  .Mh':  f.n 

ones  can  learn  it,  about  bow  long  it  takes  o » 
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learn  to  write  as  plainly  as  the  enclosed.  1 would  like  also  to  know  if  it  is  possible 
to  teach  anyone  who  has  never  seen  to  write  with  pencil  as  distinctly  as  this,  the 
most  of  the  schools  in  the  State  who  teach  pencil  writing  have  the  blind  to  write 
a sort  of  a scjnarc  hand  and  not  nearly  so  plain  as  this.  I would  appreciate  a 
reply  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Yours  very  truly,  W.  G.  Holmes,  Manager  Matilda 
Ziegler  Magazine.” 

‘•Brantford,  18th  April,  IHO.  Itlr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Manager  Ziegler  Maga- 
zine, 306  West  53'rd  Street,  New  York  City.  Hoar  Sir,— We  teach  all  our  pupils 
to  write  with  pencil  and  grooved  card,  and  many  of  them,  but  not  all,  learn  to 
write  as  plainly  as  the  sample  you  enclose.  The  first  lessons  are  given  on  the  wide 
grooved  card,  the  letters  being  formed  square  according  to  the  teacher’s  directions 
as  to  shape.  After  a time  the  pupil  gets  to  using  the  narrow  groove,  and  the  let- 
ters are  rounded  off.  Some  learn  in  two  months;  others  take  longer,  and  (like 
some  sighted  people)  some  of  the  blind  never  learn  to  wu’ite  well.  Many  who  have 
never  had  sight  learn  to  write  legibly;  indeed,  our  oldest  teacher,  ]\Ir.  W.  B. 
Wickens,  says  he  prefers  to  teach  writing  to  a pupil  who  has  never  been  a sighted 
writer.  He  has  taught  many  adults  who  were  not  in  the  literary  classes,  but  put 
in  their  whole  day  in  the  shop  at  basket  work.  There  is  a tendency,  after  get- 
ting aw'ay  from  the  company  of  the  teacher,  for  the  blind  person  to  forget  the  shape 
of  =ome  of  the  letters,  for  lack  of  constant  practice,  but  I receive  many  well  wu-it- 
ten  letters  from  ex-pupils,  who  certainly  do  not  write  often.  I consider  the  ability 
to  write  with  the  pencil  much  more  important  to  a blind  person  than  the  ability 
to  use  a typewriter.  Yours  truly,  H.  P.  Gardiner,  Principal  0.  I.  B.” 

After  several  blind  delegates  had  spoken  in  favor  of  teaching  pencil  writing, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  Perkins  Institution  at  Boston,  said  that  he 
had  been  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  pencil  writing,  but  since  going  to  Boston  he 
had  had  so  many  strong  representations  on  the  subject  from  blind  pencil  writers 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  alter  his  opinion  and  become  an  advocate  of  pencil 
writing. 


The  first  general  topic  at  Wednesday  afternoon’s  session  was  “The  special 
institution  for  the  blind  versus  the  co-education  of  the  blind  and  the  sighted,” 
with  sub-topics,  “The  higher  education  of  the  blind  with  reference  to  the  direction 
of  practical  effort,’  and  “The  education  of  the  young  blind  in  institutions  versus 
in  schools  with  the  seeing — the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each”  The 
second  general  topic  was  “ The  co-ordination  of  studies  under  a sin<^]e  teacher 
versus  the  departmental  plan.”  ° 

*1  ^ Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 

he  Blind  at  Batavia,  contended  that  culture  is  necessary  for  the  blind,  because 
ho  blind  person  lives  to  himself  to  such  an  extent.  He  said  that  many  fields  of 

phy°'icimV'°"'  mentioned  prominent  blind  lawyers  and 


BlinT;/ol?  ""Pendent  of  the  Utah  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and 
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chiklron  in  schools  with  sighted  cliildren,  set  fortli  by  some  ot  these  writers”  it  was 
stated  that  the  young  child  could  thus  be  kept  in  the  atmosphere  of  parental  love. 


, - - 1 - - - — yjx,  lUVC. 

in.stead  of  becoming  a stranger  to  its  parents  and  only  an  annual  visitor  in  the 
home,  that  the  blind  child  Mould  be  in  constant  touch  Muth  seeing  people  and 
would  thus  be  in  better  training  for  dealing  M'ith  the  sighted  after  leaving  school ; 
that  business  men  M-ould  have  more  confidence  in  a blind  person  who  had  been 
trained  with  the  sighted,  and  that  such  education  would  result  in  practical  sym- 
pathy for  the  blind  on  the  part  of  the  sighted  instead  of  morbid  sympathy.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  contended  that  the  sighted  schools  have  not  the  proper  appliances 
for  teaching  the  blind ; that  the  methods  of  teaching  are  necessarily  different,  and 
that  the  presence  of  blind  children  in  the  classes  umuld  hinder  and  retard  the 
work  done  for  and  by  the  seeing  pupils. 

I spoke  on  the  branch  of  the  topic  relating  to  the  separation  of  the  child  from 
its  parents,  reiterating  the  remarks  T had  made  at  Indianapolis  two  years  before, 
to  the  effect  that  it  u-as  usually  much  better  for  the  child  to  be  taken  at  an  early 
age  from  the  atmosphere  of  home  indulgence,  by  which  it  was  encouraged  to  be 
helpless,  selfish  and  ugly;  or  to  be  taken  from  the  home  where  it  was  neglected 
and  alloM'ed  to  indulge  in  habits  difficult  to  eradicate,  such  as  swaying  backward 
and  forward  with  a rocking-chair  motion,  shaking  the  hands,  wagging  the  head, 
holding  the  knuckles  in  the  eye,  etc.  In  any  school,  I said,  children  do  7uuch  to 
educate  each  other,  and  noM'here  so  M'ell  as  in  a special  school  for  the  blind  could 
the  over-petted  blind  child  be  convinced  that  there  were  others  in  the  world 
whose  rights  were  equal  to  his  own.  The  teaching  of  the  blind  in  seeing  schools 
might  do  as  a makeshift,  udien  the  regular  schools  for  the  blind  were  overcrowded, 
but  as  a matter  of  choice  the  blind  child  should  be  taught  in  a school  specially 
designed  and  equipped  for  the  blind. 

The  second  general  topic  urns  introduced  by  Jlr.  H.  Tandolph  Latimer,  teacher 
in  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind.  Baltimore,  folloM'ed  by  Mr.  .1.  itl.  Dunn, 
principal  teacher  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  at  Austin.  The  general  trend 
of  the  discussion  was  favorable  to  the  idea  that  the  co-ordination  of  studies  in  the 
primary  grades  is  to  be  commended,  but  that  the  departmental  method  of  instruc- 
tion should  be  followed  in  the  higher  grades.  Under  the  co-ordination  system  one 
teacher  instructs  a class  of  students  along  all  lines,  while  under  the  departmental 
method  one  teacher  instructs  only  in  one  subject.  It  was  alleged  that  co-ordina- 
tion gives  the  teacher  the  chance  to  become  better  acquainted  with  each  student, 
and  as  the  result  he  probably  accomplishes  more  in  insh-uction  M'ork,  _ but  tbe 


system  does  not  allow  the  teacher  to  become  as  proficient  in  a special  subject  ns  he 
would  be  when  devoting  all  his  time  to  that  one  subject  under  the  departmenta 
method.  Another  view  was  that  the  teacher  under  the  departmenta  method 
specializes  and,  becoming  more  and  more  proficient  in  his  lines  o con 

stantly  looking  for  a better  position  and  moving  from  place  to  p ace.  le  ques  ion 
of  the  relative  amount  of  sympathy  lictween  teacher  and  pupi  , uncer  le 
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ino-  IToiise  for  tlie  Blind,  nt  Louisville,  Kentucky,  licld_  an  infornml  ineeting  at 
which  it  was  proposed  that  niecting.s  of  the  Trustees  nnght  in  future  be  held  in 

connection  with  the  biennial  conventions  as  well  as  at  Louisville. 

A number  of  the  citizens  of  Little  Bock  called  at  the  Institution  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  delegates  on  Wednesday  evening. 

At  Thursday  morning’s  session  the  first  topic  was  ‘ 1 he  nature  and  \ahio  of 
contributory  efl’ort  from  the  pupils  at  free  residential  schools  for  the  blind.”  Air. 
Edward  B.  Allen.  Director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Alassachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the  Cottage  system  which  he  has 
adopted  for  the  new  location  of  the  Perkins  Institution  near  Boston,  and  he  sub- 
sequently displayed  plans  of  the  groups  of  cottages.  Instead  of  living  together 
in  one  large  building,  tbe  pupils  of  Perkins  will  be  divided  into  groups  of  about 
twenty  pupils,  with  two  teachers,  one  house-mother  and  one  maid-servant,  to 
occupy  each  cottage.  The  main  building  will  be  for  school  purposes  only.  In  the 
cottage  two  pupils  will  occupy  each  bedroom 5 there  nill  be  a kitchen,  dining  room 
and  small  laundry,  and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  house-mother,  will 
get  daily  practical  lessons  in  house-work  instead  of  theoretical  lessons  in  Domestic 
Science.  Older  and  younger  pupils  will  be  assigned  to  each  cottage,  which  they 
will  have  for  their  home  as  long  as  they  remain  in  the  school.  Thus  most  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  Institution  life  will  be  obliterated.  (Ireat  interest  was 
taken  in  Mr.  Allen’s  paper  and  the  explanations  he  gave  in  answer  to  questions. 

Air.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent  of  the  Alaryland  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Baltimore,  and  Air.  George  W.  Bruce,  President  of  the  Oklahoma  School  at 
Fort  Gibson,  spoke  on  the  same  topic.  The  Baltimore  school  is  getting  new  quar- 
ters outside  the  city,  and  shops  for  adults  will  be  located  in  the  city. 

Air.  Thomas  S.  AIcAloney,  Superintendent  of  the  AYestern  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Pittsburg;  Air.  George  S.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  tbe 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind  at  Indianapolis,  and  Air.  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
formerly  of  Cambridge,  Alass.,  but  now  General  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  spoke  on  “The  relation  of  the  school  to  auxiliary  organi- 
zations seeking  to  aid  the  adult  blind.”  In  the  discussion  the  importance  of 
“after-care”  of  ex-pupils  was  emphasized,  and  the  value  of  such  work  as  is  done 
by  Air.  Liborio  Delfino,  the  Pennsylvania  Field  OlTicer,  in  hunting  up  the  blind  in 
the  State,  teaching  the  adults  to  read  and  to  work,  and  encouraging  parents  to 
send  their  blind  children  to  the  schools,  was  explained.  Air.  AVilson  was  particu- 
larly clear  and  emphatic  on  the  point  that  the  work  of  the  schools  for  children 
should  be  kept  distinct  and  separate  from  that  of  the  shops  or  homes  for  blind 
adults,  by  having  separate  management  and  locations  not  too  adjacent. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  the  guests  of  the 
Afaj'or  and  citizens  of  Little  Bock,  who  provided  automobiles  and  guides  for  a trip 
through  the  city  and  up  to  Fort  Logan. 

The  Programme  for  Thursday  evening  included  six  round  tables,  three  to  be 
in  session  from  8 to  9,  and  three  from  !)  to  10.  In  one  room  Air.  Bichard  S. 
French,  senior  teacher  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  at  Berkeley,  read  a 
paper  on  “ The  Psychology  of  the  Blind,”  Air.  Chappie,  Superintendent  of  the  North 
Dakota  School,  Bathgate,  leading  the  subsequent  discussion.  In  another  room  the 
paper  by  Air.  N.  C.  Abbott,  Superintendent  of  the  Nebraska  School,  Nebraska  City, 
dealt  with  the  question.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should  bring  oui*  schools  into 
closer  relationsbip  with  the  public  schools  of  our  localitv  and  of  our  State?  If  so. 
how  can  this  be  done?”  Air.  Everett  B.  Tewhsbury.  Principal  of  the  New  Y'ork 
City  Inslitution  for  the  Blind,  opened  the  discussion. 
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During  this  liour  I iiltuiKlcd  tlie  round  table  in  the  tliinl  rnom  h r ■ 

for  consid^ation  was  - What  trades  are  proving  valuable  as  breadwinners  L tile 

^ t ® to  have  a paper  by  Mr.  J.  T',  Morey,  of  Nebraska 

with  Mr.  J ir  John.son  I'nne.pal  of  the  Alabama  Schools  for  the  .U^af  and  m M 
lal ladoga.  to  lead  he  d.scuss.on,  but  a.s  Mr.  Jolnrson  was  detained  elsewhere  unui 
the  last  quarter  ol  he  hour,  I was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  meeting.  I enume  - 
ated  the  severa  .ndustnes  taught  in  the  Ontario  Institution,  putting  piano-tuning 
first  m the  matter  of  remuneration,  but  making  it  clear  tl.at  many  blind  boys  ar! 
not  adapted  to  succeed  in  this  trade;  1 described  our  method  in  the  willow  shon 
the  plan  being  to  produce  a few  patterns  of  baskets  only-^such  as  experience  bad 
proved  to  be  fairly  profitable— instead  of  trying  to  produce  fancy  lines  which 
could  be  imported  ready-made  from  Europe  for  about  what  the  material  would 
cost  here;  I mentioned  the  success  of  our  pupils  in  hammock-making,  and  the  bene- 
ficial ell'ects  of  learning  the  use  of  carpenter's  tools  in  the  sloyd  shop;  I said  we 
did  little  in  cane  chair  seating,  except  to  use  the  process  to  teaoli  beginners  to  use 
their  hands;  I told  of  the  beautiful  (but  not  very  remunerative)  work  done  by  our 
girls  in  the  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing  and  darning  classes,  and  of  the  pretty 
articles  made  by  both  boys  and  girls  with  cut  and  seed  beads  and  brass  wire  for 
materials.  I described  how  some  of  our  ex-pupils  had  succeeded  in  commercial 
life,  and  answered  many  questions. 

After  Mr.  Johnson  arrived,  there  was  a brief  discussion  on  the  advisability  of 
having  the  blind  taught  to  play  on  portable  instruments,  so  that  they  could  do 
orchestral  work  on  steamboats  and  at  pleasure  resorts.  Some  of  the  delegates 
thought  such  occupations  infra  dig. 

Between  9 and  10  Mr.  S.  M.  Green,  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind  at  St.  I^ouis,  conducted  a discussion  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  “ Mod- 
ern methods  of  teaching  beginners  (a)  reading,  (J)  spelling,  (c)  geography,  (d) 
language,  and  (e)  the  elements  of  arithmetic.”  In  another  room,  the  topic  being 
“ What  are  some  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  teachers  of  music  in  our 
schools,  and  how  are  we  meeting  them  ?”  a paper  was  read  which  had  been  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Hannah  A.  Babcock,  Director  of  Music  in  the  New  York  City  Insti- 
tution. on  the  sub-topic,  “ A greater  degree  of  tboroughness  in  the  study  of  music,” 
and  Mr.  John  W.  Bitzer,  teacher  of  piano  in  the  Ohio  School  at  Columbus,  led 
the  discussion. 

At  this  hour  I attended  the  round  table  on  “ What  should  the  public  reports 
of  the  Superintendents  of  our  schools  contain,  in  addition  to  the  official  require- 
ments, in  order  to  make  them  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  work  at  large.”  Mr. 
J.  .T.  Dow,  Superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  School  at  Faribault,  who  was  not 
present,  had  sent  a paper  to  be  read,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming  at  the  moment, 
and  it  was  read  in  the  general  session  next  morning.  Mr.  Lucas,  Superintendent 
of  the  .krkansas  School,  having  remarked  that  ho  always  kept  the  reports  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  in  a handy  place  for  reference,  T was  asked  to  conduct  the 
round  table  on  this  topic. 

I said  that  the  first  point  to  consider  was  the  various  classes  of  persons  who 
might  be  expected  to  read  the  report,  so  that  something  of  particular  interest  to 
each  reader  might  be  provided.  For  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  officeis  of  his 
Department,  the  members  of  the  Legislature  who  voted  money  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  school,  and  for  the  taxpayers  who  paid  that  money,  it  was  necessary 
to  supply  full  statistical  information  regarding  attendance,  receipts  and  e.xpendi- 
turcs,  etc.,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  study,  the  wor  un  er  a^en 
and  accomplished.  Some  of  the  items,  such  as  reports  of  entertainments  in  the 
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scliool,  would  specially  interest  parents  of  the  pupils  taking  part,  and  ex-pupils 
of  the  school.  Ijctters  from  ex-pupils  recording  their  successes  or  failures  in  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  industry,  were  of  value  to  present  pupils.  Ijetters  from  pupils’  parents, 
describing  their  satisfaction  with  their  children’s  treatment  and  progress,  would 
influence  other  parents  who  dreaded  to  entrust  their  own  blind  children  to  the  care 
of  strangers.  The  results  of  exiseriments  in  connection  with  the  literary  or  indus- 
trial work,  embodied  in  the  annual  report,  would  be  useful  for  the  guidance  of  the 
sui)erintendents  of  other  schools,  especi.illy  to  new  men  coming  into  the  work.  In 
this  connection  I advised  the  printing  of  plenty  of  copies  of  the  report,  so  as  to 
permit  a full  exchange  list,  and  make  it  possible  to  supply  reports  to  all  appli- 
cants for  them.  The  latest  report  of  the  school  was  a good  thing  to  send  to  the 
parents  of  any  blind  child  whose  name  and  address  reached  the  office  of  the  Sup- 
erintendent. and  I made  it  a point  to  send  the  reports  of  the  Ontario  Institution 
to  every  Institution,  school  and  workshop  for  the  blind  in  America,  Europe,  Africa 
and  Australia,  not  from  motives  of  benevolence  alone,  but  with  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing reports  in  exchange  from  which  I could  cull  information  or  suggestions  which 
would  be  useful  to  our  own  school.  In  answer  to  the  question  where  I obtained 
so  much  material  for  my  annual  reports,  I explained  that  I collected  everything 
in  sight  during  the  whole  year,  and  always  had  much  more  than  I could  use  within 
tlie  limits  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

The  first  general  topic  at  the  session  on  Friday  morning  was  “ The  physical 
well-being  of  tbe  blind,”  with  papers  by  R.  R.  Pratt,  Superintendent  of  New 
Mexico  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Alamogordo,  on  “ The  importance  of  ample  play- 
grounds and  of  free  and  directed  play  in  tbe  education  of  the  blind”;  by  John 
D.  Gregory,  Athletic  Director,  Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  I.x)uisville,  on 
the  same  topic:  by  Miss  M3'ra  H.  Embree,  teacher  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Overbrook,  on  “ Supervised  play  for  blind  children,”  and  by 
Miss  Anne  Rothwell  Stewart,  Director  of  Physical  Culture  in  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  on  “ Corrective  Gymnastics.”  An  interesting  and  lively 
discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers.  The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be 
that  those  in  greatest  need  of  g3-mnastic  exercise  are  most  averse  to  taking  it. 

The  second  general  topic  at  this  session  was  “ The  problems  of  adolescence  and 
how  to  meet  them  in  our  schools,”  with  papers  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Fraser, 
Superintendent  of  tbe  Halifax,  N.  S,,  School  for  the  Blind  (who  was  not  present), 
by  S.  D.  Lucas,  Superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  school.  Little  Rock,  and  by  Miss 
Ada  Turner,  teacher  of  Physical  Culture  in  tbe  Wisconsin  school,  Janesville.  At 
no  time  or  place  have  I heard  this  difficult  topic  bandied  so  ably. 


to  those  in  attendance. 

In  company  with  about  twenti'-five 


Louisville,  Ky..  where  we  were  the  gnes 
3 n. 
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I'liB  forenoon  was  spent  in  a careful  inspection  of  the  Aineiican  1 linting  House  ^ 
for  the  Blind.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  automobile  trip  through  the  city,  j 
and  a meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Printing  House,  the  following  resolution 
being  adopted  by  a majority  of  one  vote : 

“ Wliereas,  about  forty  (40)  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  schools  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  are  regularly  and  officially  using  books  in  Braille,' 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  an  equitable  proportion,  namely,  forty  per  cent,  of 
the  subsidy  fund  devoted  to  tlie  preparation  of  embossed  plates  by  the  American 
Print-House  for  the  Blind  be  devoted  to  their  production  in  the  American  Braille 
system.” 

Other  Conventions. 

Among  the  other  eonventious  of  workers  for  the  blind,  which  I was  invited  to 
attend,  was  the  thirteenth  Congress  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Vienna, 
July  25th  to  30th,  1010.  This  Congress  had  not  met  in  Vienna  since  18T3,  and 
great  preparations  were  made  to  promote  the  success  of  the  occasion.  From  the 
meagre  reports  which  have  reached  me  I infer  that  the  Europeans  are  in  advance 
of  the  Americans  in  their  treatment  of  the  industrial  side  of  the  question,  and  they 
also  more  fully  recognize  than  we  do  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of 
the  aged  and  adult  blind.  Thus  we  read  that  the  Vienna  Institution,  founded  in  I 

1804,  which  “ was  and  is  in  the  first  instance  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  blind 
children,  has  in  the  course  of  time  widened  its  working  arrangements  and  has  ; 

appropriated  all  the  improvements  of  modern  blind  institutions.  The  present 
institution,  as  it  has  developed  through  a century,  supplies,  for  example:  1.  The 
instruction  and  education  of  the  blind;  this  is  done  in  specially  equipped  institu- 
tions and  schools  for  the  blind.  2.  After-care  for  the  adult  Mind,  who  as  laborers, 
mechanics,  piano-tuners,  musicians,  etc.,  endeavour  to  earn  their  bread,  and  3. 

The  maintenance  of  blind  invalids,  those  unfit  for  work  and  weakened  by  old  age, 
in  institutions  adapted  for  them,  where  their  necessities  will  be  duly  considered. 
Prom  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  shall  the  blind  be  helped,  udthout  ever  trespassing 
upon  their  self-dependence,  without  offensive  guardianship  and  without  anv  com- 
pulsion.” 

From  the  report  of  another  convention  in  Switzerland  I make  a couple  of 
extracts ; 

^ The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Swiss  Central  Union  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind  contains  an  account  of  the  third  general  meeting  of  the  Union  held  at 
Zurich,  October  9th  and  10th,  1909.  Most  of  the  report  is  in  German,  but  two 
M the  addresses,  delivered  and  reported  in  French,  are  of  world-wide  interest. 

Dr.  V.  Speyr,  oculist,  of  Ua  Chaux-de-Fond.s,  spoke  as  follows  on 


Avoidable  Causes  of  Blindness. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,— Our  Committee  has  done  me  the  honour  to  ask  from 
ne  a short  address  m French  and  I have  believed  it  was  not  my  duty  to  decline 
mis  task  although  the  idiom  of  Moliere  is  not  my  mother  tongue.  The  choice 
of  my  subjeM  rests  upon  the  avoidable  causes  of  blindness,  with  the  idea  that  the 
devotion  which  you  all  show  in  respect  to  the  blind  will  induce  vou  to  also  in- 
.erest  yourselves  in  these  questions;  and  you  all  know  that  prophylaxy  is  the  best 
part  M therapeutics  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  evils  than  to  cure  them 

Wien  one  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a blind  person  one  easily  infers 
hat  a mournful  fatality  has  accomplished  its  work,  that  nothing  could  have  saved 
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01  Uio  liiosL  precious  OL  me  organs— could  have  been  preserved.  It  is  sometimes 
tbe  sad  influence  of  a bad  lieredity  tliat  should  have  been  removed,  sometimes  ex- 


tended care  that  should  liave  boon  givou  in  time,  perhaps  in  the  lirst  days  of  life- 
sometimes  still  a simple  iiuprudonce  that  ought  to  have  been  avoided. 

T ou  see  from  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  means  of  preventing  blind- 
ness, in  the  measure  of  possibility,  are  almost  as  varied  as  the  different  causes  of 
blindness  themselves. 

A special  form  of  amaurosis  is  due  to  pigmentary  retinitis — that  is  to  say, 
to  a mild  degeneration  of  the  nervous  elements  of  the  retina.  In  establishing 
statistics  of  this  grave  and  incurable  affection,  we  find  in  a relatively  considerable 
number  of  cases  the  consanguinity  of  the  parents.  Although  this  malady  itself, 
once  declared,  may  not  be  susceptible  of  cure,  or  only  of  amelioration,  we  c.an 
strive  against  it  by  preventing  by  law  marriages  between  first  cousins.  It  is  by 
an  analogous  prophyla.xy,  by  advice  well  meant,  but  often  badly  received,  that  we 
can  direct  our  efforts  against  strong  hereditary  myopia  and  its  formidable  con- 
sequences, such  as  the  detachment  of  the  retina. 

It  is  the  same  with  certain  infections  by  chronic  evolution  like  tuberculosis 
and  others,  where  the  prophylaxy  ought  to  begin  with  the  parents  and  could  limit 
in  a large  measure  the  number  of  liereditary  affections. 

Passing  from  the  eases  of  blindness,  whose  origin  goes  back  to  the  parents 
to  those  which  are  acquired  by  the  patient  himself,  we  find  there  as  an  inter- 
mediary example  the  loss  of  sight  by  ophthalmia  of  the  new-born,  which  in  past 
times  above  all  furnished  a formidable  contingent  of  blind.  You  are  not  ignorant, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  how  that  has  changed,  thanks  to  the  Crede  process,  which 
consists  of  instilling  a drop  of  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  eyes  of  the 
new-born  as  soon  as  possible  after  birth.  By  this  prophylactic  measure,  at  once 
so  simple  and  so  efficacious,  thousands  and  thousands  of  eyes  have  been  saved  and 
ophthalmia  of  the  new-born,  very  frequent  as  it  was  formerly,  has  become  much 
rarer.  The  young  blind  who  owed  their  fate  to  this  terrible  malady,  and  who 
formerly  filled  the  asjdums  for  children,  have  given  place  to  others  whose  blind- 
ness is  occasioned  by  unavoidable  causes.  This  is  then  a typical  e.xample  of  the 
enormous  influence  which  prophylaxy  and  hygiene  can  exercise  upon  the  number 
of  the  blind. 

There  is  another  not  less  evident,  that  is,  the  very  considerable  diminution, 
one  can  almost  say  the  disappearance,  of  cases  of  blindness  caused  by  smallpox. 
This  terrible  scourge,  which  formerly  decimated  the  populations  of  Europe,  and 
which  deprived  of  sight  a great  portion  of  those  to  whom  it  left  life,  has  become  a 
rarity  in  civilized  countries,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  of  which 
the  immortal  merit  belongs  to  the  English  physician  Jenner.  In  regions  where 
vaccination  is  less  general  than  in  Central  Europe,  the  number  of  the  ) me  ''  lo 
ove  their  infirmity  to  smallnox  is  still  enormous,  and  it  is  certain  that  this  dan- 
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Another  epidemic  malady  wl.ich,  without  making  the  ravages  of  smallpox, 
often  causes  the  loss  of  one  or  the  two  eyes,  if  it  leads  not  to  death,  is  the  dip  i 
tlieria.  Here,  again,  we  are  armed  by  a serum  analgous  to  the  vaccine;  it  is  true 
that  it  operates  here  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  an  ell'ect  rather  ciira  ive  than 
preventive,  but  the  results  of  the  anti-diphtheritic  serum  in  cases  where  the  entire 
•TOriiea  threatened  already  with  total  destruction  is  restored  to  the  normal 
state,  are  not  less  surprising  and  numerous;  eyes  destined  to  blindness  have  been 


thus  preserved  to  sight.  , • i . i 

A last  epidemic  malady,  finally,  trachoma  or  Egyptian  ophthalmia,  probably 
introduced  into  Euroiie  by  the  armies  of  Napoleon  First,  attacks  human  eyes  ex- 
clusively and  often  leads  to  the  total  loss  of  sight.  Very  prevalent  in  the  South 
of  Europe  and  in  Kussia,  where  it  continues  to  find  numerous  victims,  this  fomid- 
ahle  malady  is  happily  still  almost  unknown  in  Switzerland.  It  is  very  probable 
that  it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  climate  that  we  owe  our  immunity  against  this 
scourge  in  the  prophylaxy  of  which  individual  cleanliness  plays  besides  a great 
role.  We  have  not,  however,  the  advantage  of  an  absolute  and  eternal  guarantee 
against  this  malady,  and  the  immigration  of  Polish  and  Italian  workmen  could 
on  occasion  give  rise  also  among  us  to  the  hatching  of  an  epidemic  of  trachoma 
more  or  less  widespread.  As  this  danger  is  not  entirely  excluded,  the  Association 
■of  Swiss  oculists  has  been  occupied  this  spring  with  preventive  measures  which 
there  might  be  occasion  to  use. 

You  see  the  importance  of  contagious  maladies  for  ocular  aflections  being  able 
to  lead  to  the  loss  of  sight;  I could  continue  the  list  by  the  enumeration  of  other 
infections  less  dangerous  for  the  eyes,  but  not  to  abuse  your  attention  I will  men- 
tion only  in  passing  the  measles,  the  consequences  of  which  often  manifest  them- 
■selves  by  chronic  and  grave  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  against  which  a rational 
hygiene  can  strive  with  success.  The  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  epidemic,  which 
has  made  its  appearance  among  us  these  last  years,  especially  in  the  schools  of 
recruits,  leads  to  blindness  by  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  in  a great  share  of  the 
cases.  Here,  again,  it  is  well  ordered  hygiene  that  will  preserve  us  at  once  from 
the  terrible  malady  and  its  sombre  consequences. 

.\lthough  less  evident  fban  in  the  epidemics  and  contagions  of  which  we  have 
just  spoken,  the  share  of  general  hygiene  is  but  little  less  important  and  salutary 
in  other  directions.  We  could  give  an  account  of  it  in  the  frequent  manifestations 
of  scrofula.  This  morbid  state,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  stage  of 
tuberculosis,  is  encountered  especially  in  the  child-beds  of  the  population,  where 
unfortunately  the  hygienic  conditions  are  in  general  bad,  where  poverty  involves 
the  lack  of  nourishment  and  is  associated  so  frequently  with  the  lack  of  air,  of 
light  and  of  cleanliness.  This  is  good  territory  for  scrofula;  it  is  here  that  we 
find  thin,  anaemic  and  sickly  children,  whose  eyes  are  so  often  attacked  with  acute 
or  chronic  inflammations  which,  scarcely  healed,  recommence.  And  each  attack 
of  the  evil  can  be  more  severe  than  the  preceding;  if  it  has  begun  by  the  conjunctive, 
as  is  generally  the  case,  it  can  still  be  completely  healed  without  leaving  traces, 
•especially  if  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  little  patient  are  ameliorated.  In  other 
cases  on  the  contrary,  and  they  are  unfortunately  very  numerous,  the  cornea  is 
attacked  in  its  turn,  ulcers  are  formed  and  heal  only  in  leaving  after  them  scars 
under  the  form  of  white  or  grey  spots  more  or  less  thick  and  more  or  less  wide, 
which,  according  to  their  position,  can  gravely  compromise  the  sight.  And  as 
scrofula  very  often  attacks  the  two  eyes,  the  consequences  are  so  much  juore  grave 
and  create  a condition  which  nearly  approaches  blindness.  There  is  here  a vast 
field  of  activity  for  hygiene,  as  well  to  cure  scrofula  as  to  prevent  it.  .And  outside 
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of  tlie  elforta  made  in  tlio  interest  of  tlie  healthfulnoss  of  the  apartments  and  of 
the  amelioration  of  the  nourishment,  1 will  recall  only  the  excellent  influence  of  a 
humanitarian  work  of  the  first  order:  I have  named  the  vacation  colonies,  the 
idea  of  which  started  in  Zurich,  thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Pastor  Bion,  whose 
memory  we  still  desire  to  honour  here. 

Social  hygiene  and  personal  hygiene  ought  to  march  hand-in-hand.  If  the 
first  is  called  to  render  great  services,  especially  to  the  indigent  population  and  to 
infancy,  the  second  cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity  by  any  individual,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old.  It  is  particularly  in  the  domain  of  alimentation, 
and  more  especially  of  drinking,  that  many  faults  arc  committed  to  the  prejudice 
of  health,  and  of  the  sight  in  particular;  I recall  to  you  the  doubly  mournful  in- 
fluence of  alcoholism  upon  the  individual  and  upon  his  descendants.  There  e.xists 
a special  form  of  inflammation  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  caused  by  alcoholic  in- 
toxication, and  which  can  lead  even  to  complete  blindness;  the  same  malady 
threatens  also  strong  smokers,  the  more  so  because  they  often  abuse  the  two  poisons 
at  the  same  time. 

I will  not  dwell  upon  other  vices  which  can  have  an  effect  quite  as  deleterious 
upon  the  body  and  the  sight,  and  I will  keep  you  longer  only  to  refer  to  some 
ocular  affections  in  which  personal  hygiene  and  therapeutics  can  e.xerci.se  a salutary 
influence  and  prevent  blindness.  The  most  widespread  and  the  best  known  among 
them  is  myopia.  Inoffensive  enough  in  its  lower  degrees,  it  constitutes  a great 
danger  when  it  passes  a certain  limit;  it  is  then  easily  complicated  with  grave  in- 
flammations of  the  back  of  the  e.ye  and  with  displacement  of  the  retina,  of  which 
you  all  know  the  bad  sign.  In  following  h3'gienio  counsels,  which  it  would  take 
too  long  to  enumerate  here,  it  is  often  possible  to  stop  the  progress  of  myopia  or 
to  divert  the  deleterious  complications. 

Another  ocular  maladv',  rarer  and  much  less  known  than  myopia,  although 
still  more  grave,  is  glaucoma,  in  which  the  eye  becomes  too  hard.  This  affection, 
concerning  which  we  owe  several  important  works  to  fir.  Ilaab,  Piofessor  of 
Ophthalmology  at  Zurich,  begins  most  often  in  an  insidious  manner,  without 
pains  or  other  alarming  svmptoras  than  a mild  and  progressive  diminution  of  the 
si<^ht.  If  the  maladv  "is  left  to  itself  it  leads  with  a more  or  less  long  delay  to 
the  complete  loss  of  the  sight,  most  often  of  the  two  eyes,  while  a rational  and 
energetic  treatment  succeeds  in  putting  a stop  to  the  evil  in  a great  number  of 


cases.  » T . 

The  third  of  the  ocular  affections  of  which  I would  yet  say  a few  words  is 
the  chronic  suppuration  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  duo  generally  to  an  obstruction  o 
the  lachrymal  passages.  This  malady  has  not  a great  importance  in  itselt  and 
does  not  directs  threaten  the  sight;  In, t it  none  the  less  conslitutes  a permanent 
danger  for  the  eye.  It  acts  as  a constant  source  of  pus  and  it  is 
conditions  from  a very  slight  wound  of  the  cornea  that  pus  should  enter  ere^n 
create  an  abscess  which  leads  often  to  a definite  loss  of  the  ^ 

danger  can  be  completely  averted  bv  energetic  trealment,  which  1 

in  L extirpation  of  the  lachrv-mal  sac;  he 

neglected,  especially  not  among  workmen  who  by  the  nature  ot  P 

exposed  to  superficial  lesions  of  the  eye 

This  brings  us  to  wounds  ot  the  eve,,  ‘V  ® w there  are  many  that 

sary  to  consider  unavoidable,  ns  in  cases  o |'  „pnt]e„ioi,,  how  often 

could  and  ought  to  be  avoided.  ou  pntriolic  or  ev^en  of  a re- 

a firing  for  joy  on  ,o  deplore  afler  the  shot;  it  would 

ligious  feie,  makes  victims  whom  it  is  to 
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be,  iC  not  easy,  in  every  case  urgent  to  strive  against  tliis  stupid  liabit,  and  iny  ven- 
erated master.' Professor  Mark  J)ufour,  ami  my  friend,  Hr.  Gonin,  have  the  merit 
of' having  among  the  first  striven  against  tlicso  customs  of  another  age.  It  would 
certainly'' be  desirable  that  the  Association  for  the  AVelfare  of  the  Blind  should 
address'itself  in  tliis  sense  to  the  public  by  means  of  the  new.spapers. 

Other  accidents  not  loss  frerpient  and  quite  as  dangerous  for  the  eyes  are 
caused  by  cartridges  which  adults  do  not  handle  pimdently  enough,  or  children 
find  and  regard  as  an  interesting  plaything.  Another  source  of  accidents  of  this 
kind  is  the  whip,  which  is  found  in  the  hands  of  a brutal  coachman  or  of  children 
who  amuse  themselves;  the  result  is  often  an  irreparable  displacement  of  the  retina, 
or,  ns  has  been  observed  especially  among  horses,  a traumatic  cataract. 

You  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  certain  perforating  and  infected  wounds 
of  the  eye  can  give  place  to  a very  grave  inflammation  of  the  other  eye,  sympathetic 
ophthalmia.  This  dangerous  malady,  which  generally  leads  to  the  total  loss  of  the 
second  eye  and  complete  blindness,  can  often  be  averted  only  at  the  price  of  the 
removal  of  the  wounded  eye;  there  is  no  other  sure  means  to  prevent  sympathetic 
ophthalmia;  but  this  is  less  to  be  feared  if  the  wounded  eye  has  received  at  once, 
soon  after  the  accident,  proper  care  and  antiseptic  treatment.  Antisepsis  and 
asepsis,  to  which  modern  surgery  owes  its  great  eminence,  have  besides  had  a 
mo.'t  happy  influence  upon  the  branch  which  interests  us  specially;  not  only  do 
ocular  operations  offer  many  more  chances  of  .success  since  the  danger  of  a grave 
infection  is  almost  excluded,  hut  the  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  choroid 
which  proceed  from  a focus  of  infection  in  another  part  of  the  body  and  terminate 
by  the  loss  of  sight,  have  practically  disappeared  thanks  to  the  introduction  of 
asepsis  in  surgery  and  obstetrics. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1 thank  you  for  the  attention  that  you  have  kindly 
given  me  until  now;  I dare  not  abuse  it  longer,  and  I conclude  by  saying  that 
numerous  cases  of  blindness,  due  to  imprudence  and  ignorance,  could  be  avoided; 
the  societies  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  ought  to  enlighten  the  public  upon  this 
subject  and  warn  it. 

Hr.  Gonin,  oculist,  of  Lausanne,  said:  Since  I am  asked  to  speak,  I may  be 
permitted  to  emphasize  some  points  which  my  friend.  Dr.  de  Speyr,  has  treated 
rather  hurriedly  in  his  interesting  exposition.  Among  the  wounds  to  the  eye  that 
could  be  avoided  among  children  it  is  necessary  to  cite  perforating  wounds  by  the 
point  of  a knife  or  of  a pair  of  scissors:  the  precautions  to  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  accidents  consist,  firstly,  in  teaching  children  that  in  cutting  a 
stiing  or  a stick  they  ought  always  to  hold  the  tool  this  wav'  and  not  that  way — 
that  is  to  say,  that  Hie  child  should  not  cut  holding  the  knife  towards  him.  but 
always  away  from  him.  My  children  do  not  yet  know  how  to  speak,  when  they 
know,  to  show  by  a gesture,  this  fashion  of  cutting  a string.  The  second  useful 
precaution  is  to  furnish  children  only  with  knives  or  scissors  with  the  point 
rounded  at  its  extremity;  the  cutlers  furnish  those  which  in  this  respect  are 
without  danger. 

The  number  of  accidents  from  shooting  could  be  as  greatly  diminished.  We 
have  not  proper  statistics,  as  my  colleague  de  Spevr  believes,  ‘in  a letter  to  the 
newspapers  I have  confined  myself  to  making  the  authorities  attentive  to  the 
necessity  of  forbidding  the  shooting  with  boxes  or  old  cannons,  as  is  practiced  in 
our  lural  districts  on  every  occasion,  with  the  sole  object  of  making  noise.  Very 

yL  cb3  ns  a funeral  In-  a catastrophe 

n£of  inoo’'  ' participants.  At  the' stroke  of  mid- 

night of  1000  n young  man  of  Lava.ix  thus  lost  his  two  eves.  Sad  fashion  of  com- 
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mencing  the  first  year  of  the  now  century.  It  is  not  only  upon  the  authorities 
but  also  upon  tlie  young  married  people  or  the  deputies  in  honour  of  whom  the 
firing  IS  done,  that  the  responsibility  for  these  accidents  falls,  for  they  ou<^ht  to 
oppose  celebrations  as  useless  ns  dangerous.  “ 

Ihe  thiid  point  upon  which  1 would  insist  is  of  very  great  importance,  but 
it  is  willingly  left  in  the  shadow,  for  it  is  not  always  easy  and  it  is  never  agree- 
able to  speak  of  it.  But  should  one  decline  to  speak  of  the  dangers  of  alcoholism 
on  the  pretext  that  dnjidceuness  is  a thing  repugnant,  and  that  one  can  find 
more  elegant  subjects  for  conversation?  Or  if  the  question  is  of  an  evil  more 
grave  still  than  alcoholism,  by  its  influence  upon  heredity,  and  notably  upon 
hereditary  blindness,  I will  speak  of  venereal  maladies  to  which  my  friend  de 
Speyr  has  made  only  a discreet  allusion.  It  is  in  this  domain  that  the  most 
useful  and  the  most  necessary  prophylaxis  could  be  exercised.  Much  is  said  of 
prophylactic  measures  against  blindness  of  the  new-born  and  they  cite  as  such  the 
immediate  disinfection  of  the  e3-es  after  birth,  and  the  obligation  of  the  midwives 
to  call  a physician  as  soon  as  suspicious  symptoms  are  manifest.  That  is  very 
well,  but  that  is  already  more  than  prophylaxis,  it  is  the  beginning  of  treatment 
against  the  malady  already  existing,  for  (it  is  too  often  forgotten)  ophthalmia  is 
not  acquired  by  the  new-born,  it  is  transmitted  to  it  by  the  mother,  who  most  often 
takes  it  from  the  father  of  the  child,  and  it  is  consequently  with  the  father  and 
not  with  the  child  that  it  is  necessary  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  evil. 

.\h.  I know  it.  when  the  physician  sees  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  ophthal- 
mia which  threatens  to  destroy  in  a few  days  the  cornea  of  a child,  he  attacks  the 
most  present  danger,  the  aiost  immediate  indications,  and  the  teachings  to  give  to 
the  father  upon  the  first  cause  of  the  evil  appear  to  him  as  unseasonable  as  the 
speech  of  the  master  to  the  child  who  is  drowning;  wdien  the  cure  has  been  obtained 
he  believes  it  useless  to  come  back  to  a disagreeable  subject;  if  on  the  contrary 
the  treatment  has  not  prevented  blindness,  it  appears  to  him  cimel  to  add  to  the 
affliction  of  the  parents  the  pitiful  feeling  of  their  responsibility  for  the  misfortune 
of  their  child.  I have  myself  acted  in  this  fashion  until  the  day  in  which  I under- 
stood that  there  was  a certain  cowardice  in  doing  so,  and  that,  by  his  neglect  to 
warn  the  parents,  the  physician  himself  incurred  a good  .share  of  their  responsi- 
bility. In  admonishing  the  mother,  one  engages  her  to  follow  a treatment  which 
will  hinder  her  from  transmitting  ophthalmia  to  a second  child;  the  warning 
given  to  the  father  has  less  immediate  usefulness,  but  it  has  a social  importance 
much  greater,  for  it  contributes  to  react  against  the  idea  still  too  widespread  that 
certain  “ sins  of  youth  ” do  not  bring  their  harvest  of  consequences,  and  that  we 
need  not  exact  from  a young  man  who  gets  married  a past  as  spotless  as  o 
his  bride.  I have  discovered  upon  this  point  a lack  of  conscience  lu  y ex  . 
ordinary  among  fathers  of  families  who  charge  it  to  the  poor,  innocen  mo 
the  midwife  or  to  the  physician,  in  place  of  accusing  themselves,  tiue  3 
ones,  for  the  misfortune  happened  to  their  child.  It  ought  to  J , 

lieve  it  is  one-s  duty  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  however  hard  it 

already  done  cannot  be  repaired,  one  can.  to  some  ex  en  . liecome 

repeated.  I am  pleased  to  believe  in  short  that  a 

blind  through  his  fault  will  lose  no  opportunity  to  warn  his  y°  - : . 

friends,  and  later  his  own  sons  of  the  responsHbility  wh.c 

way  to  certain  distractions  upon  which  public  Vaudois  '’Sooiety  of 

which  the  consequences  may  have  a terrible  ^,10  3 . ,,  Advice  to 

Physicians  has  circulated  a very  useful  e ’is  now  great 

mo'thers  who  do  not  wish  their  children  to  become  blind.  mere 
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ueod  of  a pamphlet,  enlitlcil,  '•  Advice  to  fathers  who  do  not  wish  their  children 
to  become  blind."’  In  reality  such  publications  already  exist  under  titles  a little 
different,  and  it  is  by  making  them  better  known  that  we  shall  accomplish  a work 
of  good  p)ro]ihylaxis.  I will  coniine  niyselt  to  specifying  from  among  mail}'  others 
the  brochure  of  Prof.  Hcrzon,  published  in  sevorarianguages ; that  of  Dr.  Good, 
translated  from  English  into  French,  and  the  discourses  addressed  to  the  students 
of  Zurich  by  the  venerable  Prof.  Heim. 

This  is,  gentlemen,  what  I had  in  my  heart  to  say  to  you,  and  I hope  that 
you  will  pardon  th.e  slightly  brutal  freedom  of  my  words,  having  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  action  more  open  and  more  courageous  in  the  line  that  1 have  indicated 
to  you. 

Tin;  Kixdekg.vutex. 


The  disinclination  of  patents  to  permit  tlieir  blind  children  to  come  to  the 
school  at  an  early  age  is  less  marked  than  in  former  years,  and  the  result  of  this 
desirable  change  is  that  the  Kindergarten  class  is  growing  in  size.  Miss  Lee  re- 
ports that  she  had  thirty  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session,  and  all  but  two  or 
three  were  taught  spelling,  reading.  Scripture  and  arithmetic  during  the  morning 
hours,  while  twenty  of  them  were  given  Kindergarten  work — songs,  games,  etc. — 
in  the  afternoons.  Most  of  these  children  tvere  also  taught  the  geography  of 
Ontario  by  Miss  Kavanagh.  On  the  whole  the  Kindergarten  children  w'ere  quite 
successful  in  manipulating  the  blocks  in  the  gift  lessons,  and  in  picture  sew'ing, 
mat  weaving,  paper  folding,  chain  making,  raffia  work,  clay  modelling  and  many 
other  occupations,  w'hile  they  derived  much  benefit  from  their  songs,  games,  stories 
and  memory  exercises.  Each  week  a new"  topic  was  introduced,  touching  on  the 
season  of  the  year  usually,  through  a song  or  story,  and  the  thought  was  carried 
out  through  their  occupations  as  nearly  as  possible,  then  ending  on  Friday"  after- 
noon with  a reproduction  of  the  whole  through  clay  modelling.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  what  these  children  can  produce  when  given  free  play;  and,  as  has  been 
said  in  previous  reports,  thev  compare  favorably  with  seeing  children  in  most 
occupations,  and  the  benefit  these  little  afflicted  children  derive  from  FroebeTs 
vreat  thought  in  introducing  the  Kindergarten  system  to  the  world  is  even  thiee- 
fold  greate°r  than  to  the  children  blessed  with  sight.  As  soon  as  a child  can  use 
his  delicate  little  hands  to  some  purpose,  he  is  promoted  to  the  writing  class,  w"here 
he  is  taught  to  write  with  pencil  anil  paper. 


Kx'ittixc.  .xx'd  CnocirETixG. 

Fortv-one  girls  received  instruction  in  knitting  and  thirteen  in 
Miss  Haycock  reports  that,  as  usual,  some  of  the  more  advan^d  pupi  ^ 

from  vacation  with  orders  to  be.  filled.  One  made  a arge  go  tPe 

shawl,  and  others  mitten?  and  glove?.  It  has  been  ounc  i than”thev 

pupils  to  have  a financial  interest  in  their  work  they  accomplish 
would  if  they  had  just  what  is  called  class  w"ork  to  interest  then  . T 

made  good  progress,  as  the  younger  j^mtle  fl'n-ers  could  do.  This 

mittens,  or  bootees,  to  take  home  to  show  what  t . rlirection  of  Jli'' 

rr.i ‘S  “s  •«  ■' 
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shown  at  the  Toronto  Plxhibition.  The  goods  exhibited  last  year  were  given  to 
the  pupils  who  made  tliem,  on  payment  for  the  materials  used,  and  thus  nearly 
enough  was  obtained  to  pay  for  the  wools  used  in  the  class-room. 

Sewing  and  Darning. 

Thirty-two  girls  were  instrucled  in  sewing  and  twenty-live  in  darning,  though 
the  time  that  some  of  them  could  devote  to  this  branch  was  curtailed  by  the 
engagements  of  the  pupils  in  the  literary,  music  and  gymnastic  classes.  l\Iiss 
Cooper  reports  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  interest  manifested  by  the  girls. 
Many  pretty  and  useful  articles  were  made  for  the  pupils  themselves,  in  addition 
to  all  the  plain  sewing  for  the  Institution.  Among  the  products  of  this  depart- 
ment were  24  glass  towels,  5 garments  made  over,  129  garments  mended,  19 
aprons  made  for  the  Sloyd  room,  13’  dish  towels,  43  dusters.  22  roller  towels,  235 
bath  towels,  48  sheets,  4 blouses  made,  154  pillow  cases,  8 hammock  pillows,  5 
hair  bags,  4 clothes  bags,  5 bead  baskets  (lined),  1 boy’s  shirt  made,  9 girls’ 
drawers,  1 underskirt,  2 night  dresses,  9 girls’  dresses  made,  1 stocking  bag,  2 
fancy  bags,  21  fancy  aprons,  3 underwaists.  The  sewing  department  exhibited  full 
lines  of  w-ork  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  and  at  the  Montreal  bazaar. 


Bead  Work. 


Twenty  girls  and  twenty-two  boys  were  instructed  in  bead  work  by  IMiss 
Cronk  and  twelve  girls  by  Miss  Hepburn,  a pupil-teacher.  Among  the  articles 
made  were  5 electric  shades,  24  round  work  baskets,  3 oval-shaped  baskets.  1 three- 
cornered  work  basket,  21  square  baskets,  4 handkerchief  boxes,  1 glove  box,  2 whisk 
holders,  4 brush  and  comb  trays,  2 handkerchief  holders,  4 candlesticks,  2 flower 
pots,  1 jardiniere,  12  match  scratchers,  7 match  safes,  6 vases,  4 hat-pin  holders, 
11  hair-pin  holders,  4 apples  for  pin-cushions,  2 pears  for  pin-cushions,  81  round 
jewel  eases,  7 square  jewel  cases,  4 watch  pockets,  9 purses,  5 hair  receivers,  3 
three-cornered  jewel  cases,  1 doll’s  hat,  3 pin  trays,  10  necklaces.  1 bracelet,  27 
canoes,  7 egg  cups,  5 chains,  1 waste-paper  basket.  1 perfume  l)ottle,  35  small  round 
baskets,  335  napkin  rings,  94  chairs,  35  cups  and  saucers,  24  cream  pitchers.  6 
sugar  bowls,  6 teapots,  8 churns.  Total  828  pieces.  Specimens  of  these  goods  were 
shown  at  Toronto. 


Domestic  Science. 

The  class  in  Domestic  Science  was  organized  after  Christmas,  the  work  being- 
done  after  school  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Lee,  the  teacher,  reports  that  “ the 
work  in  this  department  has  been  carried  on  much  the  same  as  in  previous  vears. 
The  class  is  still  restricted  on  account  of  lack  of  room,  and  the  girls  who  are  privi- 
leged to  be  members  seem  to  appreciate  it  very  much  and  are  never  needlessly  absent 
from  class.  There  are  always  many  applicants  on  the  list  and  manv  promises  to 
be  good’  if  taken  into  the  class.  At  the  close  of  the  session  all  looked  back  on  a 
very  pleasant,  profitable  time,  and  I trust  the  girls  have  derived  lasting  benefit.  As 
in  previous  classes  there  were  members  this  year  who  perfonned  some  of  the 
simplest  household  duties  for  the  first  time  and  thoroughly  enjoved  the  noveltv 
as  they  felt  they  were  doing  useful  things  just  as  seeing  people' could  do  them' 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  members  (totally  blind)  who  could  perform  many 
household  duties  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  they  were  delighted  also  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  cook  something  new.  Lessons  in  the  usual  li.st  of  soups. 
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fisl.,  meats  puddings,  pastry,,  cakes,  scalloped  dishes,  o.uelels,  biscuits  etc  were 
given  and  turned  out  satislactorilv.  much  to  the  enjovmeut  of  the  clas 
close  of  a esson.  lor  when  pupils  are  in  a boarding  school  a li^ht  uneh 
tween  meals  is  always  much  appreciated.  A lesson  in  domestic  sdence  does  not 
consist  m cooking  somelliing  good  and  eating  it,  hut  the  pupils  must  he  shown  how 
to  economize  and  get  the  best  out  of  everything.  Then  there  is  the  washin..  up  and 
seouiing  of  pots  pans  and  sink;  the  sweeping  and  dusting,  the  scrubbing  of  the 
kitchen  table  and  the  cleaning  of  the  stove.  All  this  is  usually  performed  in  the 
most  cheerful  way,  thus  showing  how  happy  the  girls  are  becoming  useful  in  this 
as  well  as  in  tlie  other  departments  of  the  school.’^ 

Heading  Mr.  Allen's  description  of  the  Cottage  system  adopted  at  the  new 
location  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  near  Bo.ston,  I have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  the  best  training  in  Domestic  Science  would  be  obtained  under  the  plan 
of  having  the  pupils  do  a large  share  of  the  regular  housework  in  the  cottage  which 
is  their  home  during  the  yeare  of  their  school  life.  But  some  of  our  girls  become 
useful  at  home,  notwithstanding  the  limited  training  they  get  in  domestic  science 
at  this  school.  Thus  an  ex-pupil,  sending  an  order  for  beads,  writes:  -‘I  thiiik 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  how  my  time  is  spent.  The  work  I do  is  chieily 
house  duties — washing,  scrubbing,  ironing,  dish-washing,  helping  to  churn,  helping 
some  in  cooking.  As  for  polishing  stoves,  it  seems  difficult;  I never  do  any  more 
than  the  top  and  da.mper,  as  more  sight  is  required  than  I have,  although  perhaps 
patience  is  all  that  is  needed.  It  was  my  delight  to  husk  corn  in  autumn.  Since 
r left  school  I always  try  thre.5hing  our  beans  and  succeed  so  well  that  it  seems 
satisfactory  to  all.  I just  have  a way  of  mv  own.  I think  you  would  laugh  to 
see  me.  When  my  sister  was  ill,  I managed  to  get  the  woi-k  done  very  well.  I 
exhibited  my  bead  work  at  the  township  fair,  receiving  first  prize,  the  honour 
being  due  to  the  skilful  teaching  at  the  0.  I.  B.” 


WirxT  .\  Buxd  il.vx  Cax  Do  ox  .v  Farm. 

At  the  Boston  convention  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  1907,  there  was  a dis- 
cussion on  the  employment  of  blind  men  at  farm  work.  One  ot  our  pupil.^ — a 
young  man  of  eighteen — having  been  absent  from  the  school  lor  a year,  during 
which  time  he  sometimes  mentioned  in  his  letters  to  me  that  he  was  helping  on  his 
father’s  farm.  I asked  him  after  his  rclurn  to  the  school  lo  tell  his  fellow  pupils 
what  he  could  do  on  a farm.  'I’he  address  he  delivered  is  given  below  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  his  own  words.  The  name  of  the  pupil  is  Orville  l-ravne,  his  age 
ei.ghteen  years. 

“ As  Mr.  Gardiner  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  what  a blind  man  can  do  on  a 
farm,  T thought  it  was  best  to  tell  you  what  I have  done,  and  1 think  any  blind 
man  can  do  what  I have  done.  When  I arrived  home  a year  ago  last  June,  it  being 
onetif  the  slack  seasons  on  a farm.  I did  not  have  very  much  to  do  at  first;  after 
a few  days  I became  verv  busy.  I would  got  up  in  the  morning  jetween  \e  am 
six,  and  go  back  to  the  pasture  field  and  help  to  bring  the  horses  up  to 
water,  and  feed  them  hay  and  oats.  Then  I would  clean  the  loises  o 
them;  then  go  and  turn  the  milk  through  the  separator,  len  ^ 

After  breakfast  1 would  feed  the  calves,  hens  and  pigs,  and  ^ 

p.,lnr,.  0»  .«m.  <1.„  I w.t.r  t.  the  l»««,  c m,™, I,  I" 

i„S  mccline.  In  the  n.i.MI.  ef  the  t.mnoon  ' 
and  a lunch  to  the  men  who  were  working  in  the  • 
stables  and  fix  up  some  feed  for  the  pi.irs.  About  eleven  o clock  F fed  all 
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for  uoon.  Then  I would  go  on  horseback  and  call  the  lucti  to  dinner.  In  tim 
afternoon  I cut  ueeds  and  thistles  in  the  fence  corners,  or  was  employed  washing 
the  buggies  or  cleaning  the  harness,  or  cutting  and  splitting  wood.  I also  had  the 
job  of  hostler;  if  the  horee  and  buggy  were  to  go  away  I always  hitched  the  horse 
to  the  buggy  and  unhitched  it  when  it  returned.  At  night  the  chores  were  all  to  do. 
again,  such  as  feed  the  hens,  pigs  and  calves,  pump  water  for  the  horses  and  cattle, 
milk  the  cows,  turn  the  milk  through  the  separator,  and  take  the  horses  back  to 
the  pasture  field.  When  haying  time  came,  1 helped  to  cook  the  hay  and  levelled 
the  hay  in  the  barn.  I also  assisted  in  running  the  hayfork.  In  the  harvest  I 
pitched  back  on  the  grain  stacks.  When  the  potatoes  were  picked  I carried  pails 
of  potatoes  and  emptied  them  into  bags,  while  others  picked  them  up.  When  the 
coin  was  cut  1 helped  to  stack  it;  then  I helped  to  pull  and  top  the  mangels  and 
turnips.  In  the  fall  and  winter  1 was  kept  busy  doing  the  chores  and  keeping  the 
house  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  Part  of  the  winter  1 was  husking  corn,  and 
sometimes  I was  in  the  bush  cutting  cordwood.  In  the  spring  when  we  were  market- 
ing our  grain,  I cleaned  it  all  by  turning  it  through  the  fanning  mill.  At  that 
season  I always  took  much  pleasure  in  riding  horseback,  so  as  to  give  the  horses 
lots  of  exercise.  As  a little  side  line  I bought  several  settings  of  hens’  eggs,  with 
which  I had  good  luck,  for  about  85  per  cent,  of  them  hatched  out,  and  when  they 
were  ready  to  sell  I realized  a good  profit  on  them,  Wy  small  experience  in  the 
chicken  business  taught  me  that  it  would  be  a good  line  for  any  one  to  follow,  as 
there  is  always  a good  market  for  the  chickens  and  the  eggs.  In  telling  you  what 
I have  done  on  a farm  I have  tried  to  show  you  that,  while  a blind  man  cannot 
do  everything  on  a farm,  still  he  can  do  a great  many  things,  and  most  of  these 
things  he  can  do  as  well  as  a person  with  sight.” 


What  a Blind  Woiian  can  Do. 


To  get  the  other  side  of  the  story',  I asked  Miss  Maud  Dunlop  to  address  the 
pupils  at°the  conclusion  of  Orville  Frayne’s  speech.  She  said,  substantially; 

“The  work  in  the  farm  house  differs  very  little  from  the  work  in  the  city 
house,  except  that  there  are  more  pans  to  be  washed  in  the  country  on  account  of 
the  milking  and  churning  and  the  feeding  of  the  poultry.  Though  the  care  of  the 
poultry  is  not  actually  a branch  of  housework,  the  good  housekeeper  in  the  country 
would' feel  that  she  had  neglected  something  if  she  did  not  personally  look  after 
the  chickens,  geese,  ducks  and  turkeys.  Notwithstanding  my  blindness  I can  wash 
and  dry  dishes,  arrange  and  put  them  away  in  the  cupboard  or  pantry;  I can  keep 
the  pantry  neat,  put  clean  papers  on  the  shelves,  and  scrub  the  table 
and  the  floor  whenever  this  is  needed.  I can  lay  the  cloth  and  se  the  t'^ble  for  any 
meal;  when  the  meal  is  ended  I can  clear  the  table  and  put  the  % ctals  away 
I can  clean  prepare  and  cook  any  vegetable,  preferring  those  which  have  to 
peeled  to  cabbage,  winch  has  to  be  cut,  and  celery  which  often  -T’™;  “ f 
light  scraping  to  remove  any  Veau  sLub,  and  though. 

is  y -r  tJz^  ? 

than  sighted  persons  take.  I can  wash  and  put  tie  c - starched  clothes. 

.f  ti,.  pi.i.  ,i..n  i,. 

I can  hake  bread.  This  is  now  more  < lono-imr  for  homemade  bread, 

city  houses,  but  even  in  the  city  a person  i . and” even  pies  if  some  are 

and  set  to  work  to  make  some;  „ make’ the  tea  or  coffee,  or  cocoa, 

needed,  and  there  is  no  one  else  to  do  it.  i ci 
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and  pour  tlic-ni  out.  1 can  brush  ol!  the  stove  and  .1  can  light  tlie  lire,  and  light 
and  clean  the  lamps.  1 can  make  the  beds  and  tidy  and  keep  in  neat  order  the 
bedrooms.  I can  dust  aiid  shake  out  the  mats,  beat  the  carpets  in  house-cleaning 
time,  and  clean  the  windows  in  an  emergency.  1 can  peel  and  prepare  I'riiit  for 
canning  or  preserving,  clean  currants  or  berries,  put  the  sugar  on  them  when  they 
are  in  the  preserving  kettle,  and  though  I would  rather  that  some  one  else  should 
do  it,  1 can  fill  the  cans  when  the  preserve  is  ready.  I can  close  the  cans  and  put 
them  away.  In  a word,  I can  do  almost  anything  in  the  home  that  any  other  girl 
with  her  full  sight  can  do.  1 admit  it  may  take  the  blind  person  a little  longer 
to  do  some  things  than  a sighted  person  would  take  at  the  same  work,  but  when 
the  work  is  finished  it  will  be  found  to  be  done  just  as  well,  and  in  many  cases 
much  better,  by  the  blind  girl  than  by  the  sighted  one.  We  are  so  anxious  to  do 
our  work  so  well  that  we  do  it  with  extra  care.  There  are  a few  things  around  +>'p 
bouse  that  a blind  girl  cannot  do  well,  but  these  are  very  few.” 

Willow  Shop. 

Eleven  boys  w'ere  instructed  in  basket-making  and  twelve  in  cane  chair  seating. 
The  former  is  the  more  important  of  the  two  industries,  and  most  of  the  teacher’s 
time  was  devoted  to  it.  The  willow  crop  on  the  Institution  farm  is  better  than 
usual  this  year,  and  with  the  new  system  of  boiling  instead  of  steaming,  the  peeling 
is  more  easily  accomplished  and  the  willow  turns  out  in  better  condition.  The 
product  of  the  shop  includes  clothes  baskets  (square  and  oval),  soiled  linen  hampers, 
waste  paper  baskets,  root  baskets,  butter  baskets,  buggy  baskets,  market  baskets 
and  picnic  baskets,  specimens  of  all  of  which  were  shown  at  the  Toronto  Fair. 
Three  of  the  young  men — all  from  the  Ottawa  district — left  the  shop  to  go  into 
business  as  basket-makers.  The  Lanark  Em  contains  the  following  reference  to  one 
of  them : 

“Three  years  ago  James  O’Donnell  lost  his  sight  by  an  explosion  which  took 
place  at  the_  C'obalt  Central  silver  mine.  Such  an  accident  was  enough  to  daunt 
the  heart  of  any  but  the  most  courageous.  He  was  a young  man  with  long  years 
before  him,  and  to  become  deprived  of  the  most  desirable  of  all  the  senses  inclined 
him  to  look  upon  the  future  with  uncertainty  and  perhaps  a sense  of  fear.  But. 
after  his  dismissal  from  the  hospital  where  lie  had  gone  to  receive  treatment,  he 
enquired  round  about  him  for  the  best  way  to  employ  himself.  The  Brantford 
School  for  the  Blind  offered  some  hope,  inasmuch  as  there  he  might  receive  instruc- 
tion in  some  direction  that  in  the  future  would  assist  in  earning  a livelihood.  He 
applied  for  admission,  was  received  into  the  Institute,  and  in  the  space  of  fifteen 
months  had  acquired  the  trade  of  basket  making.  That  he  was  able  to  accomplish 
as  much  in  a little  over  one  year  speaks  highly  for  his  industry  and  close  applica- 
tion to  work.  Coming  home  he  opened  a shop  back  of  the  town  hall,  where  every 
day  he  may  be  found  engaged  in  his  interesting  work.  A visit  to  his  shop  is  very 
instructive,  for  one  not  only  receives  initiation  into  the  art  of  willow  weaving,  but 
he  also  is  entertained  with  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  description  of  the  life  and  the  work  at 
the  Brantford  Institute.  His  shop  is  spacious  and  clean,  with  stands  of  willow 
and  piles  of  baskets  neatly  arranged  around  the  walls.  He  sits  at  a bench  in  a 
corner  of  the  room,  and  close  at  hand  are  the  tools  of  his  trade,  and  the  iron  shapes 
upon  which  he  frames  and  fashions  the  baskets.  These  are  of  diverse  shapes  and 
many  sizes.  Here  is  a market  basket— large,  clean  and  strung,  its  dimensions 
suited  to  fill  neatly  the  back  of  the  buggy  when  Mr.  Farmer  goes  to  town.  Butter, 
eggs,  or  other  produce  repose  in  safety  inside,  and  the  mereliant’s  eye  beams  when 
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he  views  the  clean  package  used  in  the  carriage  of  llicse.  There  is  also  a lar.rc  oize 
or  use  when  lomlay  comes  ron.ul  and  the  good  wile  wrings  out  her  washing  In  - 
to pm  It  on  the  line.  Baskets  for  roots,  baskets  for  soiled  linen,  baskets  forianev 
\\ork  are  liere.  and  one  i,s  astonished  at  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices  asked.  This 
pubi  addition  to  Lanark’s  industries  is  one  that  strongly  appeals  to  the 

Hammocks  and  Sloyd. 


Twelve  hoys  were  instructed  in  hainmook-making,  and  ten  worked  in  the 
sloyd  department,  all  under  the  care  of  the  same  teacher.  The  hammocks,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  shown  at  the  Toronto  E.vhibition,  are  well  made,  beautiful 
and  durable,  but  the  profit  on  their  manufacture  is  not  large,  on  account  of  the 
competition  of  machine-made  goods.  Horse-nets  and  tennis  nets  are  also  made. 

In  the  sloyd  room  the  hoys  learn  to  handle  tools  with  .safety  and  efficiency. 
It  is  not  assumed  that  a blind  boy  can  learn  the  carpenter’s  trade  so  as  to  make  a 
living  at  it.  but  handiness  wiith  tools  will  prove  useful  to  him  in  the  piano-tuning 
trade,  in  basket-making,  and  in  domestic  life.  To  drive  a nail,  and  to  use  the  saw, 
the  plane  and  the  square  are  accomplishments  that  can  be  acquired  by  the  blind, 
and  pupils  who  have  a little  sight  have  already  produced  many  useful  and  beautiful 
articles.  Among  these  are  blocks,  sleeve  boards  and  skirt  boards  for  use  in  the 
laundry,  salt  and  soap  boxes,  key  holders,  match  holder.s,  boxes  in  cube,  haud- 
sleighs,  meshes  for  hammock-netting,  towel  racks,  etc.  In  time  the  pupils  will  be 
taught  to  sharpen  their  own  tools. 


.Vt  the  Exhibitiox. 

IVith  the  consent  of  the  ^Minister  of  Education,  we  were  permitted  to  display 
at  the  Toronto  Xational  Exhibition  specimens  of  the  products  of  the  several  indus- 
trial departments  of  the  Institution.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Toronto 
papers  show  the  impre.ssion  made  upon  the  reporters  by  the  exhibits: 

Globe.  September  lst.-r-“  .\  section  of  the  Exhibition  which  attracted  a good 
deal  of  attention  yesterday  when  so  many  educationists  wore  in  attendance  was  that 
orsranized  and  arranged  bv  the  Education  Department  of  Ontario,  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  itr.  Clarkson  W.  James.  * * * * Special  interest  attaches  to 
the  exhibit  of  the  Brantford  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  the  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Belleville.  The  display  of  the  latter  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  and  IMrs.  Balis.  and  is  a revelation  of  what  can  bo  accomplished  under  modern 
methods  of  tuition  bv  pupils  who  can  neither  hear  nor  speak.  Xo  loss  wonderfu 
are  the  exhibits  of  th'e  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  many  respects  the  do  icacy  and 
finish  of  the  work  being  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  pupils  uho  liaie  their 

World  September  lst.-‘Tt  was  strange  after  this  to  go  into  Bie  fine  exhibit 
prepared  bv  the  Ontario  Government  under  the  care  of 

tary  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  and  to  find  that,  4"" 

normal  school  pupils,  it  was  bettered  by  the  P”P'  ” ° ^ department  for 

at  Brantford,  Ind  the  deaf  at  the  Belleville  Tnstitut.mi  n 

the  blindjhe  work  is  even  ‘'“'“e'weifving  and  other  industries  are 

sight.  Xeedlework,  beadwork,  bask  '•  methods  of  instruction  are 

illustrated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  tas  e - • credit  on  Mr.  James.” 

illustrated,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  reflects  great  credit 
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yews,  beptember  -^nd.— The  itinerary  of  tiro  News  representative  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  C.  U.  James,  secretary  to  the  Ontario  Department  of  Education  and 
by  Mrs.  Balls,  instructor  in  the  Belleville  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  ’ Jlr 
James  seemed  to  have  no  eyes  for  anything  else  than  for  e.xliibits  of  the  Institutions 
at  Belleville  and  Brantford.  And  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  manual  work  turned 
out  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  at  these  cities  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  for  the 
blind  is  astonishingly  clever  and  rivals  successfully  the  work  of  those  in  the  schools 
at  Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Dondon,  who  are  not  alHicted  with  the  loss  of  their  senses 
of  sight,  hearing  and  speech.  The  manual  work  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  showing  the 
skill  of  mere  tots  of  five  years  of  age  to  the  liner  work  of  boys  and  girls  up  to  the 
age  of  eighteen,  disclosed  genuine  cleverness  in  woodwork  for  kitchen  aids.  * * * 

Xahirally  the  exhibit  of  the  Brantford  Blind  pupils  was  even  more  marvellous 
than  that  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  striking  features  were  the  specimens  of 
book  printing  and  the  fine  embroidery  work,  the  tailoring,  dressmaking,  knitted 
work,  and  hand-made  basket  and  cane  work.  But  the  Brantford  pupils  displayed 
great  skill  in  the  ordinary  media  of  manual  training.  In  the  exhibit  of  the  blind 
was  a ‘dissected’  map  of  Canada  which  Secretary  James  explained  to  the  News 
shows  the  modern  method  of  teaching  the  blind  the  topography  and  geography  of 
their  own  country.  The  device  is  simple,  the  mountains  are  indicated  by  the  heads 
of  small  hob-nail  tacks,  the  principal  cities  by  stars,  and  the  rivers  by  indented 
lines  according  to  the  direction  of  the  waters.  Mr.  James  was  insistent  in  holding 
that  the  method  could  be  very  usefully  applied  even  in  the  public  schools  for  chil- 
dren with  the  normal  senses ; and  his  contention  really  appeared  convincing.” 


A collection  of  articles  made  in  the  Institution  was  sent  to  Montreal  in  Oc- 
tober, to  be  exhibited  at  the  Bazaar  held  under  the  management  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind.  In  returning  the  goods,  Mrs.  P.  E.  La3'ton  wrote:  I he 
work  you  sent  from  your  school  was  greatly  admired.  We  could  have  sold  it  all 
over  and  over  again.  The  bead-work  was  beautiful.  The  crowds  around  the  stall 
where  articles  made  by  the  blind  were  exhibited  were  great,  and  many  e.xpressions 
of  wonder  were  uttered  when  inspecting  machine-sewn  garments.  I am  instructed 
by  the  Board  of  Managers  of  our  Society  to  express  its  warmest  thanks  for  your 
great  assistance  in  loaning  us  such  a splendid  collection  of  goods.  We  only 
regretted  that  you  could  not  be  with  us.” 

The  Witness  reported  that  “over  $35,000  (since  increased  to  $50,000)  has 
been  subscribed  towards  the  fund  for  the  English-speaking  blind  of  Quebec  Pro- 
vince. The  Montreal  Association  for  the  Blind  is  endeavoring  to  raise  $100,000 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  so  that  the  sightless  persons  of  this  city  may 
advantages  of  educational  and  industrial  training  as  are  obtained  in  othei  ° 

the  world.  The  officers  of  the  association  report  that  generous  ° 

solicitations  are  given.  One  donation  from  a pool  m man  o o.  j 

scription,  ‘All  of  a blind  man’s  savings.’  A little  blind  f ‘ ^ 

collated  $50  from  friends,  as  well  as  selling  $50  worth  \Vn “ht 

bazaar.  A blind  man  in  the  workshop  of  the  ^^iL  to  ^0 

after  working  all  day,  $1G  for  the  fund.  Ihis  shows  the  Win 

"■'t;:™.  b.i.d  b.,  .1  a.  u„.by.  i.  St;  .s; 

Ontario  Institution.  He  was  presented  w < „ “a  unique  service  was 

cess.  On  the  Sabbat  preceding  the  ;„a  arranged  in  the  in- 

held  in  MacVicar  Memorial  Church.  Afontreal  Tlie  Scriptures  were 

terests  of  tlie  work  contemplated  for  the  blind  of  Montreal. 
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read  l.y  a Wuu  nian,  he  organ  voluntary  wa.  played  by  a blin.l  man,  and  hymns 
con.,>osed  by  blind  authors,  such  as  the  Rev.  George  Mathieson,  the  blind  preacher 
in  E.linburgh,  and  Fanny  Crosby,  helped  to  make  the  service  of  groat  interest  The 
church  M-as  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the  largo  congregation  became  inter- 
ested 111  the  appeal  made  to  them  on  behalf  of  the  associations  for  the  blind.  It 
was  Mr.  Flynn  who  read  by  the  Draillo  system,  the  ninth  eha|)tor  of  John,  and  Mr. 
P.  T.  Layton  assisted  the  church  organist  by  playing  all  the  volimtaries.  The  Rev. 
J.  G.  Potter,  pastor  of  the  congregation,  based  his  remarks  upon  John  ix..  ;i. 
‘Jesus  answered,  neither  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents,  but  that  the  work's  of 
God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him.’  The  preacher  gave  statistics  showing  that 
blindness  was  more  prevalent  tban  many  supposed.  It  has  been  said  that  one  out 
of  every  thousand  is  blind.  In  Great  Britain  alone  there  are  over  thirty  thousand. 
In  the  United  States,  by  a comparatively  recent  census,  5S,.iGS  are  said  to  be  blind. 
In  Canada  tliey  were  siifliciently  numerous  to  call  for  something  being  done  on  their 
behalf.  There  were  institutes  at  Brantford  and  Halifax,  and  one  for  the  French 
blind  in  'Montreal.  J’hc  first  institution  for  the  care  of  the.  blind  was  founded  by 
Welf  TI.,  in  11?S.  the  second  in  Paris  in  I'lCO.  The  first  for  the  employment  of 
adult  blind  was  opened  in  Edinburgh,  by  Dr.  Johnston,  in  ]71).3.  In  1873  there 
were  118  institutions  in  the  world.  The  first  institution  to  attempt  the  education 
of  the  blind  was  in  Paris,  in  1783.  and  tbe  first  in  tbe  United  States  was  tbe  Perkins 
Institution  in  Boston.  IMass.  The  work  that  the  blind  could  be  trained  to  do  was  very 
varied,  and  in  business  and  professional  life  they  have  been  eminently  successful, 
and  in  some  ca.«es  distinguished.  Take,  fur  example,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Matbie- 
son.  of  Edinburgh:  Fanny  Crosb}',  the  hymn  writer:  Gbosn-el-Howie,  Helen  Keller, 
the  modern  marvel,  who  wrote  in  a letter  received  the  other  day:  ‘ Idleness  is  the 
greatest  curse  tbe  blind  endure.’  Senator  Gore,  tbe  brilliant  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress : Henry  Fawcett,  tbe  Postmaster-General  of  England:  Heresshoff 
the  designer  of  ships  that  have  given  Sir  Thomas  Lijiton  no  end  of  trouble  to  com- 
pete with:  Pulitzer,  the  talented  editor  of  the  New  \ork  World:  Alfred  Hollins, 
the  famous  organist  of  Free  Church.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  and  Westingholmc,  the 
greatest  musician  in  all  Britain.  IMr.  Potter  appealed  to  his  congregation  with 
much  earnestness  to  assist  the  association  in  tbe  splendid  enterprise  they  have 
undertaken,  for  there  was  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  in  the  work  of  educating  and 
training  the  blind  to  become  most  serviceable  citizen.s  in  many  linos  of  life. 


Athletics- 

The  usual  work  was  done  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  winter  months,  and 
nearly  all  the  pupils  went  regularly  for  the  after-breakfast  walk.  Some  ot  the 
more  ambitious  boys  walked  to  Paris  and  back  (13  miles)  on  .lalurtav  a einoon^ 
and  the  race-tracks  with  wire  guards  were  well  patronized.  ' 
was  provided  for  the  girls,  and  the  boys  enjoyed  their  games  of  foo  ball.  1 
June  10.  was  field  dav  at  the  Institution,  and  a large  percentage  of  j;® 

peted  in  the  games,  which  were  conducted  under  the  manage, uent  . ; 

Mr.  Ronev  and  Jfr.  Green  at  the  hundred  yards  track.  On  Saturday  eieiiiii..,, 
the  music  ball,  the  prizes  were  distributed  as  follows:  ^ 

Fifty  yards  race,  girls  under  10-1,  Greta  Lammie;  3,  Evelyn  Ilemuc  ,. 

Fifty  yards  race,  girls  under  12-1,  Teresa  Thompson  : A Mary  0 Neill. 

Half-mile  handicap— 1,  Arthur  Ouellette;  3,  Milliam  . veo  e. 

Spoon  and  egg  race — 1,  Elizabeth  Rusk;  3,  Libel  Steien. . 
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Fifty  viii'ds  I'i'co,  boys  under  10 — 1,  Joseph  Smith;  2,  James  Cotter. 

Fifty  yards  raee,  boys  under  12 — 1,  Ion  Grills;  2,  Sparling  Beach. 

One  hundred  yards  race,  girls  under  15-1,  Mildred  Miles;  2,  Susan  Miller. 

Putting  the  shot— 1,  Flarold  Elnor;  2,  Charles  McBride. 

'J'hree-legged  race— 1,  Boy  McCntcheon ; 2,  Xorman  McDonald. 

One  hundred  yards,  boys  under  15 — 1,  Fred.  Price;  2,  Fhomas  Higgins. 

Broad  jump,  boys  under  15—1,  Thomas  Higgins;  2,  Fred.  Steele. 

Broad  jump,  boys  over  15 — I,  \alniore  Landriau  ; 2,  Harold  Elnoi. 

One  hundred  yards  race,  girls  over  lo — 1,  Ethel  Stevens,  2,  Emma  Eooke. 

One  hundred  yards,  boys  over  15 — 1,  Boy  ^IcCutcheon , 2,  Aithui  (luellette. 

BEPAIRS  and  IvrPROVE.MENT.S. 

During  the  summer  holidays  a satisfactory  amount  of  work  was  completed 
both  inside”  and  outside  of  the  buildings.  The  steam  service  in  the  new  shop  and 
the  old  shop  was  altered,  the  vacuum  system  being  introduced.  Additional  baths 
and  wash-basins  were  provided  in  the  main  buildfng.  An  additional  bank  of  shelv- 
ing was  set  up  in  the  school-book  library,  to  accommodate  the  products  of  the 
Institution  printing  office.  Hew  book-cases  were  built  in  two  of  the  class-rooms. 
Hardwood  floors  were  laid  in  three  class-rooms.  An  unused  hoist  and  an  unneces- 
sary door-frame  were  removed  from  the  corridor  on  the  boys’  side.  Hew  oak  treads 
and  risers  were  provided  for  the  kitchen  stairway.  All  the  sash  in  the  main  building 
were  refitted,  and  balanced  with  new  cords  and  additional  weights.  The  laundry 
was  painted  and  kalsomined  throughout,  necessary  kalsomining  and  painting  were 
done  in  the  main  building,  and  the  plastering  was  repaired  where  needed. 

The  old  board  walk  leading  to  Ava  Boad  (girls’  walk)  was  removed  and  a 
cement  walk  constructed  in  its  place.  A cement  walk  from  the  centre  door  of  the 
main  building  to  the  south  door  on  the  boys’  side  was  constructed,  which  relieves 
the  traffic  through  the  main  hall.  The  crossing  to  the  Lodge  was  relaid  in  cement. 
The  boys’  board  walk  was  repaired.  A new  frame  and  platform  were  provided  for 
the  weigh  scales.  The  shed  on  the  girls’  side,  where  ladders,  hose  reels,  etc.,  are 
kept,  was  raised  and  underpinned,  with  new  roof,  new  doors,  and  painting.  Some 
repairs  were  made  to  the  slate  and  tin  work  of  the  main  building,  but  this  was  not 
completed.  Some  inside  and  outside  painting  was  done  at  the  Principal’s  and 
Bursar’s  residences.  A short  line  fence  was  constructed  near  Dufferin  Avenue  and 
the  line  fence  on  Ava  Boad  was  repaired  and  painted. 

Farm  .vnd  Grounds. 

The  farmer  reports  that  his  hay  was  of  good  quality;  wheat  and  oats  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  fairly  good  yield;  rye  heavy  in  the  straw,  but  grain  light,  owing 
to  the  extreme  heat  in  July;  corn  for  the  silo  better  than  the  average,  as  the  cold, 
wet  spring  did  not  affect  our  light  soil ; corn  for  table  use  also  good ; tomatoes  an 
abundant  crop  and  fine  quality;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumbers,  lettuce  and 
radishes  choice;  beets,  carrots,  mangels,  turnips  and  parsnips  better  than  usual; 
potatoes  fairly  good  quality,  but  affected  by  dry  rot,  which  is  common  in  this  lo- 
cality this  year — quantity  below  the  average;  onion  crop  small  on  account  of 
blight;  squash  and  pumpkins  excellent;  apples  a light  crop,  but  somewhat  improved 
in  quality. 

As  mentioned  in  former  reports,  the  advisability  of  trying  to  work  a farm, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  situated,  is  open  to  question.  The  soil 
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is  poor  in  quality,  a light  sand  with  gravel  underneath.  Our  choice  of  crops  is 
restricted  on  account  of  our  pro.ximity  to  the  city;  there  is  no  use  cultivating 
things  that  we  know  would  be  stolen.  The  labor  available  is  e.xpensive  and  not 
efficient.  Acting  on  tbe  assumption  tliat  our  ornamental  grounds  would  bo  looked 
after  in  the  spare  time  of  the  farm  staff,  the  grounds  get  practically  no 
attention,  except  the  cleaning  of  the  snow  from  the  walks.  The  proposed  railway 
and  park  drive,  to  cut  across  tbe  farm,  xvill  add  to  the  difficulty  of  working  it 
advantageously,  hence  I recommend  the  restriction  of  our  agricultural  efforts  to  a 
smaller  area  and  the  engagement  of  one  man,  during  the  summer,  to  care  for  the 
grounds.  The  land  thus  released  could  be  sold  for  building  lots  or  for  a city  park. 


Books  Added  to  CincaL.vTiKo  Libr.\ry. 


Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets,  2 vol. 
Memory  Gems,  4 copies. 

Treasure  Island. 

Six  Select  Stories. 

Hundred  Days  in  Europe. 

Bebecca  of  Sunnybrook,  2 vol. 
Aldrich’s  Selected  Stories,  2 vol. 
Yirginibus  Puerisque. 

X'ew  Chronicles  of  Bebecca,  2 vol. 
Daily  Bread. 

World  I Live  In. 

Uncle  William. 

Miss  Esperance,  2 vol. 

Gentle  Deader,  2 vol. 

Wee  Davie  and  Trap. 

Footing  It  in  Franconia. 

Over  Against  Green  Peak. 

Wooing  of  Calvin  Parks. 

My  Friend  Prospero. 

Song  of  the  Stone  Wall. 

Ten  Short  Stories,  2 vol. 

Cheerful  Americans. 


The  new  readers  enre 
took  out  books  during  the 
readers  on  the  roll  170. 


I have  the  honour  to  bo, 


Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  F.  Gardiker. 

Principal. 


Brantford.  November,  1010. 
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Hon.  IE  A.  Tynk,  LL.U.,  .I/tTwie;-  of  Education: 

Sir, — 1 liavo  tho  honour  to  forward  niy  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
October  ofst,  1910. 

During  the  year  the  general  health  of  the  pupils  lias  been  up  to  the  average. 
There  was  not  the  same  prevalence  of  infectious  colds  as  usual,  owing,  I think,  to 
the  more  even  heating  of  the  building,  by  the  low  pressure  system  installed  last 
year. 

One  case  of  diphtheria  developed  in  April  on  the  girls’  side.  The  patient 
was  immediately  removed  to  the  City  Isolation  Hospital,  where  she  made  a good 
recovery.  The  cause  in  this  case  was  traced  to  the  pupil’s  home,  from  which  she 
had  recently  returned. 

I regret  to  report  that  during  the  year  Miss  Margaret  Walsh  found  it  neces- 
sary, owing  to  cardiac  trouble,  to  resign  the  position  she  had  long  held  as  teacher 
among  the  blind.  She  will  be  long  and  kindly  remembered  by  her  many  pupils 
and  by  those  officers  who  have  been  associated  with  her. 

Miss  Kavanagh,  who  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  temporary  debility,  to  be 
relieved  of  her  classes  for  part  of  the  term,  has  returned  fully  recovered. 

Mr.  D.  Green  contracted  typhoid  fever  during  the  vacation  and  was  unable 
to  return  for  the  opening  of  the  session.  He  has  since  returned  in  perfect  health. 

Most  members  of  the  outside  staff  were  off  duty  for  short  periods  during  the 
year  suffering  from  temporary  ailments. 

The  case  of  diphtheria  which  developed  during  the  year  reminds  me  once  again 
of  the  unnecessary  anxiety  and  danger  in  such  eases,  owing  to  not  having  room  on 
the  girls’  side  of  the  house  for  a suspect  ward. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir, 


Brantford.  'N'ovember  2,  1910. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  A.  M.vhquis. 


Oculist’s  Eeport. 

To  Hon.  1?.  A.  PvNE,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  report  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  of 
the  pupils’  e3’es. 

I examined  forty  boys,  thirteen  of  whom  were  new  pupils,  and  thirty-nine 
gills,  eight  new,  making  a total  of  seventj'-nine  j fiftj'-eight  fonner  and  twenty-one 
new.  Of  those  twentv'-one,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  sight  is  very' bad, 
limited  in  many  cases  to  the  power  to  see  light  from  darkness.  Three  are  able  to 
read  some,  but  not  enough  to  permit  of  their  attending  Public  School. 

It  is  regrettable  that  only  nine  out  of  this  number  are  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen, althougli  fourteen  of  them  were  blind  since  before  they  were  five  years  of  age. 
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This  makes  it  pretty  late  for  them  to  be  starting  their  eduealion  in  the  proner 
way.  ^ ^ 

A good  deal  is  tiou-  appearing  in  the  press  about  itroventable  blindness  or 
blindness  dne  to  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Four  of  the  twenty-one  are  here  from 
that  cause,  two  hoys  and  two  girls.  Two  of  them  are  reduced  to  absolute  dark- 
ness. and  two  to  the  perception  of  light  only.  I may  say  it  is  the  rule  to  find  the 
sight  very  badly  injured  by  this  disease  in  the  pupils  who  come  to  the  Institution 
from  this  cause. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pupils  now  registered  at  the  Institution, 
twenty-eight  (twenty-two  per  cent.)  are  here  as  the  result  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum. I cannot  conceive  of  a good  reason  why  doctors  and  hospitals  do  not 
universally  and  habitually  use  a method  of  prevention.  If  they  think  the  instilla- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  severe  or  troublesome  to  e.vecutc,  let  them  carry  a tube  of 
ophthalmic  discs  of  argyrol  with  them,  two  of  which  can  be  left  with  the  nurse, 
one  to  be  inserted  into  each  eye  after  proper  cleansing  of  the  lids  with  water.  Tf 
all  new-born,  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  anticipate  trouble  or  not,  are  treated 
in  this  way,  I am  sure  a great  many  will  be  saved  from  a life  of  blindness. 

Of  the  other  causes  of  blindness  from  which  these  new  pupils  are  suffering, 
three  are  due  to  accidents  and  the  most  of  the  rest  are  congenital  conditions. 

The  condition  of  the  former  pupils  fluctuates  a little,  in  the  main  towards 
improvement.  In  a few  cases  I have  advised  some  operative  procedure  as  offering 
sufficient  improvement  in  sight  to  warrant  interference,  particularly  as  they  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

Only  a few  ]rapil5  i-ecpiired  my  attention  during  the  year,  as  nothing  of  a 
serious  nature  in  connection  with  their  63X8  arose. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  C.  Bell. 

Brantford,  Xovember  1st,  1910. 


Liter.vby  Examiner's  Report. 

Hon.  R.  A.  PvxE,  51. D.,  LL.I).,  Miinster  of  Education: 

Sir —Herewith  I beg  to  submit  my  report  on  the  literary  department  of  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  examination  upon  which 
this  report  is  made  was  conducted  on  June  6th  to  9th  inclusive  ^ iSed 

ing  of  Miscellaneous  I beg  to  offer  a few  suggc.stions.  The  following  is  a detailed 

statement : 


Mr.  Micl-ens’  Classes. 

Arithmetic.-In  this  class  of  six  girls  ""d  eleven  boys  vo^^d  was 

done  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  ""k,  ' i^en  and  the 

leras  involving  the  use  of  fractional  numbers.  Ten  piob  em^  g 

marks  ranged  from  10%  to  80%,  with  an  aierago  0 • , , limit  of  the 

Geography.— In  this  class  of  11  and  1-  o}?,  vi^i  anf„-ers 

British  Empire,  its  products,  people,  f "with  an  average  of  73. 
were  received,  the  percentages  varying  from  13  to  luu. 
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Pliysiology.— This  class  of  7 girls  and  12  boys  showed  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of' the  limit  of  study,  viz.,  the  nervous  system,  the  results  ranged  from  40 
to  100%,  with  an  average  of  85. 

Reading.— The  reading  book  used  is  The  Progressive  Fourth  Reader  in  the 
point  system.  The  class  consists  of  20  pupils,  all  reading  with  expression  and  j 
understanding,  except  two  French  boys  who  have  a limited  knowledge  of  English.  | 

Latin. — Sufficient  progress  had  been  made  in  the  Grammar  to  enable  this 
class  of  six  girls  and  one  boy  to  translate  simple  English  into  Latin.  The  progress  I 
here  is  necessarily  slow,  owing  to  the  lack  of  point  texts  for  the  pupils.  The 
average  mark  was  89%. 

Rible  History  and  Geography.— This  class  is  a large  one,  consisting  of  25 
pupils,  the  limit  being  the  history  of  the  Children  of  Israel  as  found  in  the  Books 
of  Xumbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua  and  Judges.  The  examination  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  Book  of  Xumbers.  The  results  ranged  from  0%  to  100%,  many 
taking  the  higher  mark;  the  average  was  88%. 

Spelling. — Of  a class  of  15  girls  and  12  boys,  all  the  hoys  but  one  made  100%, 
the  average  for  the  class  being  91%.  The  spelling  is  certainly  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Honey’s  Classes. 

Arithmetic. — This  class  of  14  girls  and  7 boys  showed  considerable  variation 
on  the  following  limit:  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  (tables  to  15  times), 
with  easy  problems.  The  marks  vary  from  0%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of  74%. 

Grammar. — This  class  of  7 girls  and  9 boys  show  an  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  1'he  parts  of  a sentence.  Parts  of  speech  and  Analysis  of  simple  sentences, 
Uie  marks  ranging  from  0%  to  100%,  with  an  average  of  85%. 

Geography. — This  class  of  8 girls  and  7 boys  have  studied  the  map  of  Canada 
and  100  pages  of  Morang’s  Geography',  the  results  varying  from  35%  to  100%, 
with  an  average  of  81%. 

Physiology. — In  this  class  of  7 girls  and  8 boys  the  course  includes  Diges- 
tion, Respiration  and  Circulation.  The  pupils  are  well  advanced  in  this  subject,  | 
as  the  following  results  show,  minimum  50%,  maximum  100%,  average  88%.  1 

Reading. — This  class  of  6 girls  and  10  boys  is  made  up  of  pupils  of  different  ' 
stages  of  advancement.  The  reading  was  from  the  Primer,  First  and  Second  ! 
Books  of  the  authorized  Readers,  printed  in  point  at  the  Institution.  The  best  i 
reading  is  done  by  the  totally  blind.  The  average  mark  given  was  82%.  I 

Writing. — This  large  class  of  13  boys  and  10  girls  had  been  taught  capital  i 
and  small  letters  and  sentences.  The  writing  was  very  angular,  as  must  neces-  j 
sarily  be  the  case  with  the  blind  in  learning  to  write.  On  the  average  it  was  very  I 
creditable,  the  average  mark  being  81%.  j 

Physical  Culture. — A class  of  girls  was  put  through  a series  of  exercises  in  | 
Calisthenics.  The  marching  and  exercises  were  e.xecuted  in  splendid  time  and  | 
the  skipping  was  well  done.  In  marching  the  step  and  time  were  good,  but  the  ' 
alignment  necessarily  less  perfect.  j 

Miss  Kavanaglis  Classes. 

Owing  to  illness  ^liss  Ixavanagh  was  not  on  duty  and  her  classes  were  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Green. 

Arithmetic.  Sixteen  questions  were  given  to  this  class  on  percentage,  which 
is  the  liniiit  of  work.  The  average  mark  of  80%  shows  that  the  class  does  good 
work.  One  pupil  received  only  13%,  but  the  others  did  well. 
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Grammar.— Nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  verbs  forms  tlie  limit  with  this 
cl^s.  All  received  50%  or  over,  e.xcept  one  girl,  the  average  for  the  class  being 

Geography.— This  class  of  U hoys  and  14  girls  had  been  taught  simple 
definitions,  counties  and  county  towns  of  Ontario  and  the  cities  of  Ontario.  Two 
pupils  were  backward  and  made  no  marks,  hut  the  remainder  did  very  well  aver- 
aging 7S%.  ’ 

Reading.— These  pupils  read  from  the  First  Reader  and  part  of  the  Second 
Reader  as  authorized  by  the  Department.  The  reading  was  very  good,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  partial  sight. 

Writing. — These  juniors  are  just  learning  to  write.  The  limit  consists  of 
the  small  letters  and  figures,  and  the  result  was  very  satisfactory.  The  pencil 
writing  is  not  done  as  rapidly  as  the  point  writing. 

Spelling. — This  class  uses  the  Fourth  Grade  of  the  authorized  Public  School 
Speller.  The  average  of  91%  shows  that  the  work  is  satisfactory. 

Bible  History. — The  limit  is  chapters  T,  8,  9 and  10  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Mark.  Two  pupils  were  not  examined,  as  they  were  not  taking  the  course, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  preparing  for  confirmation.  The  remainder 
averaged  66%. 

Object  Lessons. — The  limit  here  consists  of  the  squirrel,  muskrat,  wild  oat, 
fo.T,  woodchuck,  porcupine,  heaver,  boomerang,  copper,  robin,  canary,  bobolink, 
oriole  and  meadow  lark.  While  the  class  made  a very  creditable  average  of  62%,  I 
see  little  or  no  value  in  the  work  except  as  a memory  e.xercise,  which  is  hardly 
needed  when  the  nature  of  the  other  work  is  considered. 


Miss  Eae’s  Classes. 

Arithmetic.— This  is  an  advanced  class  with  a limit  which  includes  multipli- 
cation tables  to  twenty  times,  weights  and  measures,  problems  based  on  simple  and 
compound  rules,  bills,  sharing,  averages  and  aggregates.  In  the  class  are 
and  9 girls,  who  obtained  on  a test  of  six  questions  marks  ranging  from  to 
100%.  the  average  being  82%. 

Grammar.-The  grammar  studied  is  the  history  of  the  and  Pareing^ 

One  boy  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  this  class.  The  marks  ranged  from  0%  to 
100%.  with  an  average  of  83%.  , o,  , a 

Geography.-The  map  geography  and  products 
South  America  forms  the  limit.  The  class  is  well  up  in  the  limit  of  the  vo.k, 

the  average  mark  of  93%  shows.  . i,  r -i  ,.-rvrlr 

Physiology.-The  class  shows  a thorough 
viz..  The  bones,  skin,  digestion,  circulation,  pg  a study  of  the 

I am  of  opinion  that  better  results  would  com  P unay  than  to  acquir- 

application  of  tbe  principles  of  physiology  to  the  of  he^body  9 

ing  a store  of  facts  bearing  on  the  several  topics  o '■  possible 

Writing.— Several  pupils  in  this  class  write  "g^son  totally  blind, 

that  such  work  as  one  young  lady  did  cou  c e e.  pp  ^ to  have  much 

The  average  mark  was  77%.  I am  of  opinion  that  t wo  d be 

more  of  the  work  written,  rather  than  so  muc  i oi  apoUer  and  certainly 

Gr*  »;yn”  9.*- 

spell  well,  as  13  out  of  17  obtained  full  mark-. 
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Bible  History. — This  elas.s  of  2'^  had  studied  Bilde  History,  as  recorded  iu 
the  first  thirty  chapters  of  Isaiah.  Hiniiiium  mark  20%;  maximum  100%;  aver- 
age 77%. 

English  History. — The  period  from  1660  to  1836  forms  the  limit  of  situdy. 
Of  a class  of  31,  three  were  absent  through  illness  and  the  remainder  were  not  as 
uniformly  graded  as  in  many  other  classes.  The  marks  assigned  were  from  0%  to 
100%,  with  an  average  of  77%. 

Canadian  History. — Limit  1815  to  1867.  Three  pupils  were  absent  here 
through  illness,  and  as  in  the  English  History  there  was  considerable  variation  in 
the  pupils.  Hinimum  0%;  maximum  100%;  average  55%.  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  fuid  the  average  mark  of  the  girls  higher  than  that  of  the  boys,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  the  English  History.  One  girl  showed  an  unusually  intelligent 
and  rational  comprehension  of  history. 

English  Literature. — Two  selections  from  Shakespeare  had  been  memorized 
and  an  epitome  of  some  nine  plays  learned  from  Lamb’s  “Tales  from  Shakespeare.” 
I am  given  to  rniderstand  from  the  Principal  that  the  printing  in  point  of  the 
Ontario  Leaders  will  soon  be  completed.  When  this  is  accomjdished,  literature 
better  adapted  to  the  class  will  be  available,  and  no  doubt  a change  will  be  made 
in  that  direction.  The  class  did  well  in  the  limit,  obtaining  an  average  of  87%. 

Composition. — The  class  wrote  a composition  for  me,  which  I took  with  me 
and  read  very  carefully.  I was  greatly  pleased  with  the  results  and  think  that  con- 
sidurable  time  should  be  devoted  to  this  work,  as  pupils  require  it  daily  and  it  has 
also  the  value  of  improving  their  writing.  One  girl  wrote  a composition  on  “ A 
Haunted  House,”  to  which  I assigned  the  full  mark,  as  expression,  arrangement, 
continuity,  etc.,  was  certainl}’  good. 

3Iiss  Lee's  Classes. 

Miss  Ijee  has  a varied  line  of  work,  which  includes  Kindergarten,  Domestic 
Science  and  instruction  to  the  junior  class. 

Arithmetic. — The  arithmetic  is  very  elementary  in  this  class  and  consists  of 
addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  to  six  times,  with  easy  problems  relating 
thereto.  This  class  of  19  made  a good  average  of  80%. 

Leading. — Some  pupils  had  learned  to  read  a little,  while  others  were  learn- 
ing the  alphabet.  The  results  were  quite  satisfactory,  the  totally  blind  reading 
better  than  those  partially  Idind,  which  I also  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  other 
classes. 

Spelling. — The  limit  consists  of  all  words  in  the  Ontario  Primer  and  some 
(dassified  lists  of  familiar  objects.  Tliis  class  proved  no  exception  to  the  others, 
and  the  average  mark  of  91%  demonstrates  that  spelling  is  a strong  subject  with 
the  blind. 

Bible  History. — The  limit  in  this  class  is  a very  good  one,  consisting  of 
The  Story  of  Samuel,  The  names  of  the  Books  in  the  Bible  (classified).  The  Ten 
Commandments.  The  Beatitudes,  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  The  Apostles’  Creed,  and 
memorizing  Psalms  i.,  xix..  xxiii.,  xci.,  and  exvii.  These  junior  pupils  made  a 
splendid  showing  and  obtained  an  average  of  95%. 

Kindergarten. — This  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  with  the  junior  pupils 
and  should  receive  considerable  time.  I saw  pupils  doing  folding,  weaving,  sew- 
ing, stringing  straws,  lacing  and  ralTia  work,  with  much  credit  to  themselves. 
This  is  a good  foundation  for  the  mechanical  work  of  the  higher  grades.  I must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  splendid  work  done  by  pupils  in  clav  modelling. 
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Domestic  ..cience.  ilus  work  is  done  by  the  senior  girls  and  is  of  great  value 
to  them,  the  e.xceptional  cleanliness  of  the  room,  the  utensils  and  the  crowns  of 
those  at  work  demonstrates  tliat  it  is  possible  to  feel  dirt  as  well  as  see  “it.  Bis- 
cuits and  cocoa  were  made  during  my  visit  and  were  such  as  would  be  a credit 
to  any  cook.  The  room  is  very  small,  but  as  the  conditions  are  such  that  only  a 
limited  number  can  be  instructed  at  once,  this  is  not 'as  objectionable  as  it  other- 
wise would  be. 

Miss  Haycock's  Classes. 

Bible  History. — The  limit  of  this  class  of  twelve  consists  of  memorizing 
Psalm  cv.,  study  of  the  principal  characters  from  the  Creation  to  the  entrance  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  into  the  Promised  Band.  These  are  the  senior  pupils  and 
they  know  the  work  of  the  limit  well,  as  shown  by  the  average  of  92%. 

Spelling. — As  in  the  other  classes,  the  Ontario  Speller  is  used,  it  having  been 
printed  in  point  at  the  press  of  the  Institution.  The  high  standard  of  the  other 
classes  was  maintained  in  this,  the  average  being  93%. 


Miscellaneous. 


Physical  Culture. — This  work  among  the  boys  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  is  well  qualified  to  do  it,  and  is  very  attentive  to  the  boys,  particularly 
with  the  younger  ones.  The  class  gave  an  exhibition  in  dumb-bell  exercises,  ex- 
tension exercises  and  marching.  To  pupils  living  in  the  Institution  and  unable  to 
get  about  as  easily  as  those  having  sight,  a regular  and  sv'stematic  course  is  of 
great  value. 

Basket-making  and  Cane-seating. — In  the  former  eleven  boys  receive  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  latter  twelve.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Donkin,  who  is  very 
capable  and  efficient.  The  character  of  the  work  speaks  for  itself  and  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  the  Exhibition  in  the  near  future.  This  is  a class  of  work  well  suited 
to  blind  boys  and  one  in  which  they  become  sufficiently  skilled  to  earn  a good  liv- 
ing. The  self-sacrifice  of  Mr.  Donkin  in  the  interest  of  pupils  and  c.x-pupils  is 

worthy  of  emulation.  . ,,  -i.  j 

Hammocks.— This  work  is  directed  by  iMr.  Lambden,  and  is  also  well  suited 
to  bovs.  The  character  of  the  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  may  be  seen 
and  judged  bv  the  public  from  the  specimens  which  will  be  on  exhibit  at  the 
Toronto  Exhibition  this  summer.  Mr.  Lambden  is  very  much  interes  e in  ns 
work  with  the  bovs.  There  are  twelve  engaged  at  this  work. 

Manual  Training.— This  department  has  been  recently  opened  up  and  is  also 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lambden.  The  building  is  supplied  with  all  "ecessm-y 
tools  and  benches  of  a most  approved  form,  which  were  designed 
Mr.  Lambden.  As  the  term  was  about  over  and  specimens  were 
for  the  Toronto  Show,  I had  not  the  opportunity  ot  seeing  ^ ^ 
the  work  exhibited  was  good,  and  pupils  should 

Knitting  and  Crocheting.-This  work  is  under  he  dn-ec  on  oj 
who  gives  instruction  to  41  girls  in  knitting  and  . m ci  ° e.xecu- 

of  importance  to  girls  and  they  make  great  progress  iii  eaim  • - 

tion  of  the  work,  of  course,  is  slower  than  w.  h 
inferior  in  quality.  Many  specimens  will  be  shouii  in  ioronto 

Articles  ot  various  kinds  and  patterns  aio  ma  e.  work  and  gives  in- 

S„.i.g  .,,.1  CPT  1...  d»vg.  ,1  ”,  °1,  i,.,.!,;  ..wing 

struction  to  32  girls.  Articles  ot  various  kind=  aie  maae, 
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of  various  kinds,  putting  in  insertion,  etc.  The  hemming,  felling  and  stitching 
was  well  done  both  by  hand  and  by  machine.  I would  like  to  have  seen  more  of 
this  work  done,  but  as  work  was  being  finished  up  preparatory  to  being  sent  to  the 
E.xhibition  at  Toronto  I was  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

Bead  Work. — In  this  department  I saw  a demonstration  of  the  blind  leading 
the  blind.  The  work  is  in  charge  of  Misses  Cronk  and  Hepburn,  and  they  cer- 
tainly do  good  work  and  interest  their  piipils  in  it.  The  class  consists  of  33  girls 
and  33  boys.  This  is  a good  medium  by  which  the  blind  may  be  taught  to  e.xpress 
form,  and  while  the  work  is  too  slow  to  be  of  much  use  in  assisting  the  pupil  in  the 
battle  of  life,  it  has  a virtue  in  keeping  them  employed,  and  thus  preventing  them 
getting  into  idle  habits  or  growing  despondent.  Much  of  this  work  will  also  be 
exliibited  at  Toronto  this  summer. 


Suggestion's. 

(1)  I would  suggest  that  whoever  is  appointed  to  do  this  work  another  year 
be  given  more  time.  A fortnight  wmuld  be  quite  short  enough  for  anything  like  a 
careful  examination.  More  time  would  also  allow  of  written  as  well  as  oral  work, 
and  this  would  result  in  a fairer  and  truer  estimate  of  the  relative  standing  of 
pupils  being  made. 

(3)  As  many  of  these  pupils  remain  at  the  Institution  for  a number  of  years, 
it  would  be  well  to  follow  the  ordinary  school  curriculum  as  far  as  conditions  would 
warrant.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of  giving  the  world  a better  estimate 
of  the  attainments  of  the  blind,  and  also  enable  any  who  might  wish  to  .secure  a 
higher  standard  of  education,  a standing  that  would  be  recognized  by  other  educa- 
tional institutions. 

(3)  After  pupils  have  obtained  a reasonable  proficiency  in  the  subjects  of  an 
ordinary  education  more  time  should  be  spent  upon  work  of  a mechanical  nature, 
which  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  after  life  in  earning  a livino- 

(4)  Our  sympathy  naturally  goes  out  to  the  blind,  and  possiblv  leads  us  to 
under-estimate  their  abilities.  I am  satisfied  that  many  of  these  pupils  have 
sufficient  mental  ability  to  attain  a higher  standing. 

(5)  MHiile  I do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  under-estimate  the  value  of  Bible 
study,  yet  the  very  nominal  price  at  which  pupils  can  buj''  Bibles  in  point  leads 
me  to  think  that  less  time  and  tax  on  the  memoiw  is  necessary  in  this  direction. 

(6)  The  general  deportment  of  pupils,  the  relations  of  pupils  to  the  Prin- 
cipal and  staff,  and  the  care  of  the  pupils  is  very  satisfactory. 

I obseived  no  place  in  which  pupils  could  read  during  leisure  hours 
except  outside  the  building,  in  the  halls  or  in  the  dormitories.  I think  your 
Department  would  be  justified  in  providing  suitable  reading  rooms  for  the  boys 
and  the  girls,  and  I am  sure  they  would  be  appreciated. 

(8)  The  distribution  of  work  among  the  different  members  of  the  staff  is 
very  satisfactory  with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Lambden,  who,  I think,  from 
the  importance  of  his  M'ork  to  the  pupils  might  be  relieved  of  some  of  his  work. 

(9)  The  printing  plant  is  a means  w'hereby  the  authorized  books  of  your 
Department  will  ultimately  be  printed  in  point,  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  pupils, 
as  it  will  then  be  possible  to  organize  the  courses  of  study  the  same  as  in  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools,  and  place  the  blind  on  a par  with  other  pupils,  which  I am  sure 
they  will  appreciate.  The  Speller,  Primer,  First  and  Second  Readers  have  already 
been  completed. 

All  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  C.  KinjiER.  B.A., 


Brantford,  June  18th,  1910. 


Inspector  Brantford  City  Schools,  Examiner. 


Report  on  Musical  Instruction. 

Hon.  R.  A.  Pyne,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Minister  of  Education: 

Sir, — I have  the  honour  of  presenting  my  report  as  e.xaminer  in  music  at  the 
Ontario  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Brantford. 

The  examination,  which  was  held  on  June  1st  anl  2nd,  included  the  follow- 
in?  subjects : Piano,  Organ,  Solo  Singing  and  Voice-production,  Choral  Class  Work, 
and  the  Tlieorv  of  Music. 

Forty-seven  pupils  presented  themselves  in  Piano-playing,  three  in  Organ, 
seven  in  Solo  Singing,  and  eleven  in  the  Theory  of  Music. 

Of  the  19  piano  pupils  in  elementary  work,  fourteen  were  “very  fair,”  one 

“ fair  ” and  four  “ weak.”  _ . ■ „ j 

In  Grade  No.  I,  of  twenty-three  pupils,  six  were  “ good,”  six  “ very  fair,  and 

nine  “ weak.” 

In  Grade  No.  II,  one  passed  with  Honours  of  the  second  class,  and  one 

“ passed.”  „ 

In  Grade  No.  Ill,  one  obtained  Honours,  and  two  “passed. 

In  Grade  No.  IV,  (advanced),  one  gained  Honours  and  another  passed. 
Both  are  intelligent,  clever  students. 

Amongst  the  piano  students  there  are  a number  who  Pf 
age  musical  ability,  and  are  a credit  to  their  excellent  ^ 

Andrews,  Miss  Moore  and  Miss  Harrington,  but  there  is  consideiable  weakness, 
especially  in  technical  work,  particularly  m the  lower  grades.  f • 

More  stress  might  with  advantage  be  laid  on  this  indispensable  side  of  piano 

"^"''^^Organ  Playing.  Three  pupils  were  examined  in  this 
a youth  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  passed  with  first-class  lonours. 
possesses  remarkable  ability.  ainlnma 

Since  tl..  .»n.ina.»n  1«M  .1  Urnnilcri  ^ ^ 

i..  W.  A.a™, 

T™  Sir  onanl.t.,,  heginnere.  .re  “".n? 

pnoeided.  with  line,  m.nn.l.,  ™d  ””f"”  'o'Ci.J  end  «»  Royl  Col- 

fh,  rale,  recommended  b,  lire  C.n.di.n  Cmld  •<  O'*"'®  ,,, 
le<re  of  Organists,  England,  should  replace  the  one  now 
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All  the  seven  pupils  examined  in  solo  singing  and  voice-production  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  I,  five  candidates  were  successful,  one  gaining  first-class,  two 
second-class  honours,  and  two  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  II,  one  passed. 

In  Grade  No.  Ill,  one  very  promising  young  singer,  with  a fine  baritone 
voice,  gained  first-class  honours. 

Whilst  the  result  in  this  branch  of  study  is  very  satisfactory,  a little  more 
attention  to  voice-production  and  intervals  is  desirable. 

The  Theory  of  Music.  Eleven  pupils  were  examined  in  Harmony,  Coun- 
terpoint and  History. 

The  marks  obtained  in  both  first  and  second  year  papers — one  ease  excepted 
— ranged  from  50  to  92  per  cent. 

These  excellent  results  speak  well  for  the  teaching  capabilities  of  Miss  Moore 
and  for  the  keen  application  of  the  students  themselves. 

Five  students  constitute  the  Normal  Class.  This  important  course,  con- 
ducted by  the  Musical  Director,  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  blind 
teachers  to  impart  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  staff,  and  Notation  generally,  to 
those  with  sight. 

The  result  of  the  examination  was  eminently  satisfactory.  Four  gained  a 
first-class  and  one  a pass. 

Musical  Dictation.  Forty-two  pupils  took  down  the  notes  of  two  lines  of 
a hymn-tune  in  point  print.  In  this  test  nine  gained  the  maximum  number  of 
marks,  eleven  90  per  cent,  and  over,  and  the  majority  of  the  remainder  from  50 
to  80  per  cent.  A highly  gratifying  result. 

The  Choral  Class  is  a well-balanced  body  of  young,  fresh  voices,  having 
upwards  of  forty  members.  After  singing  a few  technical  studies,  the  class  gave, 
with  much  expression,  several  interesting  selections  in  three  and  four  parts,  from 
the  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Leslie  and  Caldicott,  under  the  direction  of  Ulr.  W. 
Norman  Andrews.  The  intonation  and  enunciation,  especially  in  the  unaccom- 
panied pieces,  would  do  credit  to  choirs  of  much  greater  ambition.  The  solo 
parts  were  artistically  sung  by  two  of  the  students,  a soprano  and  a baritone. 
The  enthusiasm  displayed  in  this  department  is  worthy  of  much  praise. 

Piano-Tuning.  Mr.  Usher’s  class  numbers  seventeen  of  various  grades;  all 
were  keen  on  their  work,  the  majority  showing  marked  ability  and  promise  to  be- 
come excellent  painstaking  piano-tuners. 

In  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  of  the  Institution,  I recommend  that  in 
future  all  students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  full  tuning  course,  and 
shall  have  passed  the  Piano  Examination  in  Grades  Nos.  I and  II,  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  proficiency. 

I beg  to  offer  two  or  three  other  suggestions:  First,  that  the  course  in  Musi- 
cal History  would  prove  of  much  greater  value  and  would  gain  considerably  in 
interest,  if  in  future  all  first  and  second  grade  pupils  be-  given  a special  modern 
period  to  study,  leaving  the  earlier  and  more  abstruse  periods  in  this  subject  until 
the  pupils  have  come  to  the  more  advanced  grades. 

Secondly,  that  the  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  papers  should  be  shorter  than 
in  past  years,  and  that  a short  oral  examination  for  each  class  should  be  added. 
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• 7'"''^!^;  course  of  study  for  the  violin  should  be  added  to  the  cur- 

Xronal  Jahtr  ^ orchestral  instruments,  especially  the  violin,  is  of  immeme 


In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  musical  department  of  the  0.  I.  B.  is  in 
very  capable  hands,  and  if  the  excellent  syllabus  recently  compiled  by  the  Musical 
Director,  Mr.  W.  Norman  Andrews,  is  systematically  adhered  to,  success  in  the 
future  is  assured. 


I have  the  honour  to  be. 


Sir. 


Yours  most  obediently, 

Albert  Ham, 


Toronto.  June  10th,  1910 


Mus.  Doc..  F.R.C.O. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  the  Year  Ending  31st  October,  lyio. 
1. — Attendance. 


.Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Attendance 

for 

nortion  of  year  ending  30th  September,  1872.. 

' 20 

14 

34 

for 

year  ending 

30th  .September, 

18<3 

1874 

44 

m 

24 

40 

68 

112 

44 

187.5  

89 

50 

139 

44 

44 

1870 

84 

04 

148 

.. 

1877 

70 

72 

148 

1878 

91 

84 

17o 

1879 

100 

100 

200 

4. 

1880 

105 

93 

198 

44 

1881 

103 

98 

201 

( 1 

1882 

94 

Ti 

167 

ii 

44 

44 

1883 

88 

72 

160 

4( 

44 

1884 

71 

69 

140 

(( 

44 

1885 

86 

74 

100 

(< 

4 4 

1880 

93 

71 

104 

4, 

44 

44 

1887 

93 

02 

155 

44 

<4 

1888 

94 

02 

156 

44 

1889 

99 

68 

107 

.. 

44 

44 

1890 

95 

09 

164 

4 4 

1891 

91 

07 

1.58 

1892 

85 

70 

155 

(t 

“ 

1893 

90 

64 

154 

44 

“ 

1894 

84 

66 

1.50 

«i 

1895 

82 

08 

150 

<1 

1890 

72 

09 

141 

«< 

1897 

70 

73 

149 

(( 

4 4 

1898 

74 

73 

147 

< 1 

44 

“ 

1899 

77 

71 

148 

• < 

«• 

1900 

77 

67 

144 

44 

1901 

72 

06 

138 

• < 

1902 

08 

70 

138 

4 4 

1903 

07 

64 

131 

“ 

44 

1904 

08 

66 

134 

44 

1905 

07 

74 

141 

(( 

“ 

1900 

71 

76 

147 

•« 

44 

1907 

72 

72 

144 

1908 

71 

68 

139 

(( 

“ 

1909 

72 

70 

142 

“ 

31st  October 

1910 

i 

67 

144 

II. — Age  of  Pupils. 

No.  No. 


Six  years 1 

Seven  “ 3 

Eight  “ I 

Nine  " 13 

Ten  “ 6 

Eleven  “ 7 

Twelve  “ 7 

Thirteen  “ 7 

Fourteen  " 17 

Fifteen  " 9 

Sixteen  “ 13 

Seventeen  “ 13 


Eighteen  years 13 

Nineteen  “ S 

Twenty  “ 5 

Twenty-one  “ 1 

Twenty-two  “ 5 

Twenty-three  ‘‘  2 

Twenty-four  “ 2 

Tweuty-flve  “ 3 

Over  twenty-five  years  8 

Total 144 
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RI- — Nationality  of  Parents. 


— 

No. 

— 

No. 

.\merioan 

4 

Canadian  

7f) 

Eiif-’lish  

38 

Italian  

1 

1 

1 

German 

9 

144 

Hunjrarian i 

1 

IV. — Denomination  of  Parents. 


— 

No.  , 

— - 

No. 

1 

2 

1 

1 

8 

.Jewisti 

1 

1 

1 

41 

2 

B7 

1 

Presbyterian 

23  1 

24 

144 



V. — Occupation  of  Parents. 


No. 


3 

1 i 

1 

1 

1 , 

2 ^ 

1 

8 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

1 

9 

-29 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

— 

No. 

y 

1 

4 

2 

1 

■7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

2 

Tiii.sniiths  

1 

() 

144 
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VI.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  oflBcial  year  ending 

31st  October,  1910. 


County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

3 

3 

County  of  Norfolk  

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

.. .. 

1 

“ Northumberland  .... 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

1 

“ Ontario  

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

4 

City  of  Ottawa 

7 

5 

12 

2 

2 

County  of  Oxford 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

“ Peel 

1 

1 

“ Perth 

City  of  Peterborough 

2 

2 

1 

1 

County  of  Prince  Edward 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

“ Prescott 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

“ Russell  

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ Grey  ....  

1 

1 

2 

“ Stratford 

1 

1 

2 

Citv  nf  Giiftlnh  ... 

1 

1 

County 'of 'Siincoe  

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

“ Haliburtou 

City  of  Toronto 

11 

11 

22 

**  Halton 

^County  of  Victoria 

2 

2 

City  of  Hamilton  i . . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 

County  of  Hastings 

1 

1 

“ Welland 

2 

1 

3 

“ Huron  

3 

3 

6 

“ Wellington 

1 

1 

City  of  Kingston 

2 

1 

3 

County  of  Kent 

1 

1 

“ York  

1 

1 

9 

“ Limbton 

4 

2 

(i 

*Saskatche\van 

4 

2 

6 

“ Leeds  

‘> 

2 

1 

9 

3 

“ Lanark  

2 

2 

* Manitoba  

3 

9 

5 

“ Lennox  

^British  Columbia 

1 

1 

“ Lincoln  

City  of  London  

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

(5 

District  of  Muskoka 

3 

3 

67 

144 

District  of  Nipissing 

2 

2 

* Oil  paymenl. 


VII. — Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 

till  31st  October,  1910. 


County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

District  of  Algoma 

8 

4 

12 

County  of  Haldimand 

4 

5 

9 

City  of  Belleville 

4 

1 

5 

.q 

10 

County  of  Brant 

(1 

7 

10 

Cit.v  of  Hamilton 

16 

19 

35 

City  of  Brantford 

17 

12 

29 

Countv  of  Hastings 

(5 

u 

County  of  Bruce 

!) 

11 

20 

“ Huron 

13 

13 

2(i 

“ Carleton 

2 

2 

4 

City  of  Kingston 

7 

4 

11 

“ Dufferin 

2 

1 

3 

County  of  Kent 

10 

7 

17 

“ Dundas 

3 

3 

6 

■'  Lanibton  

19 

8 

27 

“ Durham 

4 

4 

8 

“ Leeds  

14 

4 

IS 

Elgin 

7 

(i 

13 

4 

4 

“ Essex 

14 

20 

34 

4 

1 

H 

“ Frontenac 

3 

3 

8 

i) 

" Glengarry  . 

8 

1 

9 

City  of  London 

12 

10 

99 

“ Grenville 

2 

2 

4 

District  of  Nipissing 

4 

u 

“ Grey  

10 

12 

22 

County  of  Middlesex 

10 

13 

23 

City  of  Guelnh  

4 

3 

7 

District  of  Muskoka  .... 

3 

3 

0 
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VU.-Cities  ivoJ  Counties  from  %yhich  pupils  were  received  from  the  opening  of  the  Institution 
till  Slst  Oetohcr,  1910.— Continued. 


County  or  City. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

i 

1 County  or  City. 

Male. 

i 

Female.  | 

Total. 

Couuty  of  Norfolk 

11 

9 

20 

1 

Q 

“ Northumlierland 

6 

9 

15 

64 

49 

113 

“ Ontario 

8 

10 

IS 

3 

9 

10 

23 

7 

30 

P 

5 

17 

Couuty  of  Oxford 

7 

13 

20 

8 

5 

13 

Peel 

'> 

1 

3 

10 

8 

18 

5 

10 

15 

10 

10 

20 

1.3 

5 

18 

“ York 

18 

16 

34 

2 

9 

5 

1 

6 

4 

4 

5 

5 

10 

8 

(5 

14 

1 

1 

3 

8 

2 

2 

9 

2 

4 

4 

2 

6 

3 

') 

5 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

9 

3 

5 

13 

24 

522 

400 

922 

* Oil  p lynient. 


VIII.— Cities  and  Counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 

31st  October,  1910. 


County  or  City. 

1 Male. 

1 

Fetnale. 

3 

o ■ 

H i 

County  or  City. 

Male.  1 

Female.  | 

Total.  1 

District  of  Algoma 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

1 

1 ; 
1 

County  of  Norfolk  

“ Northumberland  .... 

“ Ontario 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Brantford 

County  of  Bruce 

2 

2 

4 i 

p 

4 

6 

10 

1 

3 

4 

City  of  Peterborough 

2 

2 

“ Durham  

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

. . . . 

1 

1 

1 

“ Elgin 

" Essex 

2 

2 

“ Glengarry  - 

1 

....j 

City  of  St.  Catharines  

1 

1 

“ Grey  

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

“ Stratford  

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimaiid  

“ Stormont 

City  of  Toronto  

10 

1 

7 

1 

17 

2 

3 

!> 

County  of  Victoria  

1 ••  Waterloo  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

] 

2 

2 

2 

York 

3 

2 

5 

1 

“ Leeds 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

6 

*'  Lanark 

District  of  Parry  Souna  

4 

1 

City  of  London  

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

, 

58 

54 

112 

••  Nipissing 

City  of  N’pgara  Falls 

1 

1 

1 

1 

- 
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Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada.  Maintenance 
Expenditure  for  the  year  ending  31st  October,  1910.  Compared  with  preceding  year. 


Items. 


Service. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 


Medicine  and  Medical  Comforts. 
Butchers’  Meat,  Fish  and  Fowl  . 

Flour,  Bread  and  Biscuits 

Butter  and  Lard 

General  Groceries 

^Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Bedding,  Clothing  and.  Shoes  . . . 

Fuel — Wood,  Coal  and  Gas 

Light — Electric  and  Gas 

iLaundry — Soap  and  Cleaning. . . 
'Furniture  and  Furnishings 


13 

14 


15 

10 


Repairs  and  Alterations. 


Advertising,  Printing  and  Sta- 
tionery  


17  Pupils’ Sittings  at  Church. 


18 


Rent  of  Hydrants. . 

19  Water  Supply 

20  Salaries  and  Wages 

21 


Supplementary — 

Repair  Building,  &e 

Workshoi),  Willow  Materials. 

Organ  Repair 

Piano  ■ ‘ ’ 

Hardware 

Hammock  MaterUil.s 


30th  September,  1909. 


Farm  and  Garden  — Feed  and 
Fodder..... ' 


Books,  Apptiratus  and  Appliances 
Miscellaneous — Unenuineraled. . . 


C . 


as 


ton 


c5  > 


o y 

C3 


>» 

'Z,  ^ 


$ c. 
98  60 
1,-586  74 
495  06 
1,664  .51 
1,140  27 
215  85 
115  83 
4,023  39 
1,071  63 
272  57 
629  02 


$ c.  c.  mis. 


588  79 
1,120  63 


85 
13  68 
4 27 


1.6 

26.2 

8.2 


14  35  27.5 


9 83 
1 86 
99 
34  08 
9 23 
2 36 
5 42 


18. 

3.5 
1.9 

66.7 

17.7 

4.5 
10.4 


5 07 


9 7 


675  75j  5 S3 
1,762  .55 
1,279  85 


10  52'  20.2 

11.2 


200  00 
160  00 
326  87 
20,688  88 


910  35 


15  19  29.2 
11  03  21.2 


1 72 

1 38 

2 82 


3.1 

2.6 

5.4 


178  16  342.6 
14.9 


I I'. 


31st  October,  1910. 


g I 
>.  it 


- S 


>>  c 
■3  g 


$ c. 

131  46 
1 ,918  92  16  12 


S c.  c.  mis. 

1 10  2.1 


4 37 


.541  10 
1,637  57,  13  76 
1,290  69i  10  84 
244  ooj  2 05 
2.58  33!  2 17 
3,1.52  77!  26  49 

1,088  05! 

379  11 
605  89 


9 14 
3 18 
5 09 


31. 

8.2 

26.4 

20.8 

3.9 

4.1 

50.9 

17.6 

6.3 

9.8 


757  71  6 36 


1 ,371  72  11  52 


10.2 

22,1 


470  08  3 95 


1,321  12  11  10 


1 ,094  71 
200  00 
160  00 


9 27 
I ()7 
I 34 


290  46'  2 44 


7.6 
21,3 
17,8 

3,2 

2.6 
4.7 


21.9448118441  354.6 


235  91 
470  00 

85  OOi 
177  49' 

86  66 


39,027  14  336  44  645,8  39,914  15  335  41  li45 


1 98i  3.8 
3 95'  7.6 

71  1.3  ; 

1 49  2.8 

72  1 .4 


31st  October,  1910. 


Certified  correct. 


W.  N.  IIOSSIE, 

Bursar. 


I 


